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—— . . 
Original Correspondence. 
——_@—_——_ 
IRONWORKS AND COLLIERIES IN DERBYSHIRE. 
THE DRONFIELD IRONWORKS. 

About the oldest works in Derbyshire are those of Messrs. Lucas, 
at Dronfield, a pleasant village about six miles south of Sheffield, and 
nidway between that town and Chesterfield, on what is now known 
asthe direct Midland line. The place, however, is about to become 
farmore important than it has yet been by the extensive works now 
being erected by Messrs. Wilson, Cammel, and Co., principally for 
the production of Bessemer steel, of which there is expected to be 
a weekly output of upwards of 1000 tons, as 15 converters, of 6 tons 
each, Will be kept going, The Messrs. Lucas have recently much 
enlarged their works, and in connection with their boilers have an 


apparatus for consuming the smoke, the same as at many other places. 

The making of the village into a town—or something very much like 

one—has, however, evoked no little opposition from two or three 

persons, on the ground of the quantity of smoke likely to be made 
from the two works, objections now being confined to those of Messrs. 
lucas. We may say that on our visit to the works, afew days since, 
nothing could be more satisfactory after leaving the dense masses 
of smoke hanging over Sheffield than the scarcely perceptible issue 
ofit from the Dronfield Works. It is not, however, likely that the 
interests of nearly a whole community, increased by upwards of 

"0 families, by whom the tradesmen, large and small, will be bene- 

fied, not only by means of the support they will receive from such 

alarge body of customers, but by the inevitable lessening of the rates, 
willbe in any way jeopardised at the desire of two or three persons 
who wish to have their residences kept in their present privacy. 

Itisadmittedly true that the rural aspect of the place is being changed 

-and for the better, as the agricultural labourer is fast disappear- 

ing, to make way for the well-paid mechanic, engineer, and smith. 

The works of Messrs. Lucas have an historical reputation, as 
their predecessors were the first to introduce the system of malle- 
able castings now in use at the works, as well as at those in various 
parts of the kingdom and in Europe. At them were brought out 

the first malleable castings in the country. So far back as 1794 
Sam and Thomas Lucas took out a patent for casting pig-iron, the 
fame as now carried on by their descendants at Dronfield. The 
process was confined to small castings, and consisted in melting the 
broken pig-iron in a crucible in the intense heat of an air-furnace 
until it had been made as fluid as water, and then running it into 
the most delicately formed moulds. By this means many articles, 
© finely finished that they are taken for forgings, are produced. 
&issors, nut-crackers, snuffers, locks, spectacle frames, and similar 
uticles are made by the process mentioned, as well as much larger 
ones, for which there isa very greatdemand. Thepatentof Messrs. 
lucas was one in which carburetted iron was converted into pure 
iron. Ina cylindrical pot or pan—say, 20 in. deep, and the same in 
breadth—the bottom being covered with a thin layer of fine hema- 
tite iron ore finely ground, a layer of the castings was placed closed 
together, but not so as to touch each other; next there would be a 
layer of ore, with another layer of castings until the pot or pan 
was quite full, but having a layer of ore at the top. When a num- 
ber are so filled they are put into ovens surrounded by flues of fire- 
brick kept at a great heat, which is raised to its highest point when 
the oven is thoroughly closed. They are kept there from three to 
five days, when the oxygen of the ore being set free mixes with the 
liberated carbon of the castings, becoming carbonic oxide. The 
gases are then burnt until all the carbon is exhausted, the fires are 
cooled down, and the castings come out malleable. 

The works of Messrs. Lucas have undergone considerable additions 
of late years, whilst a new forge, detached from the other works, has 
been erected. One of the principal departments is that of spindle 
turning, used in the manufacture, or rather spinning of, flax and 
jute. The room is a long and lofty one, with about 60 small lathes, 
ind a number of hands are employed both on flyers and spindles. 

ere are also a double set of benches, everything being fitted up in 
the most complete manner. Adjoining the last-named place is the 
spindle finishing shop, with screwing and other machinery. In the 
forging shop are several forging machines, by Ryder Brothers. By 
avery simple process the spindles are reduced to any desired size, 
the circular form being mathematically correct, eccentrics being 
wed, Thereare also mechanics’ shops, with the usual laths and tools, 
including planing and other niachines. The casting shop is a very 
tommodious one, and a great deal of the work formerly done by 
moulders is now performed by what are known as casting machines, 
by Which the work formerly requiring a man, can be as welland as 
easily done by a boy after a little practice. Some of the castings 
nade by the Messrs, Lucas vary in weight, some of them being as 
much as 25 ewt. In the place there isa great variety of castings 
tring made, some light and tasteful, including coffee and small 
bl ng machines, spanners, and corf wheels, There is also a large 

cksmith’s shop, with several fires, together with store and other 
Seat the works there are a pair of condensing engines of 
Ten erable power, with two large boilers with apparatusattached. 
an are six annealing furnaces, but to prevent any emmission of 
th Ke, which might be injurious from being so near thé surface, 

*y are all flued into a larger stack erected for the purpose. 
+, forge is a new building, and at some distance from the spindle 
~ mats shops. It is well fitted up inevery way. In it are two 
~ ammers, whilst a third isabout to be putdown. A largeiron 
i ter and squeezer is also in the principal place. The building will 
nt than 30 yards in length, divided into two longitudinal com- 
princi but open, and have been very well arranged for the work 
; very hi: y carried on in it—shovel making—the Messrs. Lucas having 
madat ae 1 reputation all over the-country for their steel shovels, 
ing co rae time cannot produce them fast enough. The build- 
— ains 20 large fires, with about 60anvils. In connection with 
the ee is a fan by which they are kept going, being driven in 
montal ¢ jnanner. The motive-power is obtained by a pair of hori- 

ilere a ery each of 25-horse power, with a couple of ordinary 
tthe f t the present time upwards of 150 persons are employed 

®toundry alone, which is very far short of the usual complement. 


Whilst carrying on the old-established works, handed down to them 
by their own family, Messrs. Lucas adopted a very wise course in pro- 
ducing their own fuel, seeing that they were residents of a district 
noted for its black shale, or Silkstone coal, of which, before the open- 
ing of the Midland Railway from Sheffield to Chesterfield, a large 
quantity used to be carted into the former town for the use of ma- 
nufacturers and others. At no great distance from the works they 
have a colliery to the Silkstone coal, only 55 yards deep, There are 
two shafts, each 11 feet in diameter, with the usual head-gearing, the 
ventilation being produced by means of the ordinary furnace. The 
engine is a vertical one, with boiler, &c.,complete. The firm arealso 
large producers of coke, having no less than 28 ovens, all that they 
make, of course, at the present time being in great request, and at 
prices, we presume, that must be highly remunerative, Messrs. Lucas, 
we may also say, have marked out the site for a new colliery, quite 
close to the line of railway, and which will be sunk to the black shale, 
or Silkstone seam. 

In conclusion, we may say that within the radius of a mile of 
Dronfield there is a large and rapidly increasing population, to a 
great extent owing to the partial opening out of the vast mineral 
wealth which runs through the Unstone Valley. A very large number 
of houses are being built, and everything bespeaks the formation of 
a town that will be of no mean importance, seeing that there is 
around it vast and valuable beds of ironstone and coal, with a large 
ironworks in full operation, and a Bessemer establishment in course 
of erection, that will probably be at work in something like three 
months, and find profitable work for hundreds of hands. 





THE MINES AND WORKS OF GERMANY—No, IV. 
SMELTING—(Continued). 


In our last article we spoke of the reduction of zinc ores, and of 
their manufacture into metal. In visiting the silver refineries at 
St. Andreasburg we were fortunate to find three furnaces in full 
operation, one just out for repairs, and a new one ready to start, 
At these works they reduce ores from Mexico. They consist of 
native silver, chloride, and sulphides of variable composition. The 
ores, partially dressed from impurities, come over in small bags, 
containing each about 2cwt. The matrix is chiefly dolomite and 
quartz. 

Two systems of reducing silver ores are in common use; the one 
consists in mixing with the silver ore a suitable quantity of galena, 
then smelting down into a rich argentiferous lead, from which the 
metallic silver is subsequently obtained by cupellation. The other, 
which is extensively practised in the Erzgebirge, is effected by re- 
ducing the ore to the form of a chloride, then, by the addition of 
mercury, obtaining an amalgam, from which the mercury is easily 
separated by sublimation. Both these methods depend on the affi- 
nity of another metal for silver; but the amalgam process is not 
advantageous when the ores contain any considerable admixture of 
copper. The first of these methods is pursued at St. Andreasburg. 
The ore is first dried and ground, six heads of stamps being here 
employed, then mixed with a quantity of galena from the neigh- 
bouring mines, and projected into a tall furnace, surmounted by a 
hopper. Each furnace was 8ft. by 5ft., and 14ft.in height from 
the floor to the hopper. The blast, worked by a water-wheel, was 
supplied to each furnace by four tuyeres, slightly inclined to the 
hearth, each directed towards the centre, to equalise the heat. The 
result of this operation is a rich alloy of silver and lead, which is 
run out into small basins, of about 18in. diameter, placed on the 
floor to the left of each furnace. The cakes of metal, now averaging 
600 ozs. of silver to the ton of lead, are thence wheeled by the work- 
men to the refining furnace, in another building. The ores employed 
in these furnaces vary from 0°2 to 6 per cent. of silver. The galena 
used, being the poorer varieties of ore, never exceeds 30 per cent, 
of lead. The Mexican ores contain, in addition, a portion of gold, 
in some of the samples ranging from ‘0005 to ‘001 per cent. The 
fuel employed is coke. Each charge is tapped off once a day, and 
these five furnaces produce daily 66 lbs. of metallic silver and about 
2 tons of lead. 

The next process is simply cupellation on‘a large scale. In the 
refining-house there were two furnaces, the one to cupel, the other 
to reduce the litharge formed during cupellation. This operation 
in ancient times, as to-day among the Aztecs of La Plata, wascarried 
on, somewhat ludicrously, by melting the silver-lead in a crucible; 
while a number of natives sit round, each blowing upon the lead 
through a hollow cane! At these works they cupel a charge each 
day. The principle involved is that silver is not oxidisable to any 
appreciable extent by exposure to heat when in the presence of a 
substance that readily combines with oxygen. The alloy of silver 
and lead then being exposed to a melting heat, with free access of 
air, the surface is covered with oxide of lead, which continually re- 
news as often as it is removed, until the lead of the alloy is ex- 
hausted, and the pure silver remains in the crucible. The process 
was conducted at Silberhiitte in a reverberatory furnace, about 5 ft. 
high, and so arranged that the flame and hot air from the fire-place, 
on the right of the apparatus, after overtopping a fire-brick bridge, 
or low wall, might impinge directly on the surface of the cupel, 


melted cakes of lead alloy, coming from the reduction furnaces, and 
containing 14 per cent. of the precious metal. The surface of the 
molten mass is now acted upon by the blast coming through a tuyere 
on the far side of the hearth. A scum immediately forms on the 
metal, and is pushed forward by the force of the wind to the front, 
and escapes over the lip, and down a pipe, to a vessel placed beneath 
to receive it. To make this method effective, it is clear the surface 
of metal in the test must remain about the same level. With this 
object, from time to time additional portions of melted lead are 
poured in, to maintain the bulk at the same level. Formerly the 
whole of the oxide, from the beginning of the operation, was allowed 
to :ink into the substance of the cupel, thus requiring a large test to 
refine a moderate amount of silver. By the method of running off 
the litharge much larger quantities can be treated, and the same 
cupel serves many times. When the alloy has enriched to afew 
thousand ounces of silver to the ton a hole is pierced in the bottom 
of the test, and the liquid rum off into ingots. The hole is then 
plugged up, and a fresh charge introduced. These rich ingots are 
then re-melted, and exposed in another cupel, deeper than the first, 
and not provided with the lip. Here the whole of the combined 
lead is absorbed by the bone ash, and a cake of pure silver results, 
At Silberhiitte the cakes of alloy are often rich enough in silver 
when they come from the reduction furnace to be treated in the 
second without passing through the first cupel. On this account, 
also, the director of these works informed us they could not, with 
advantage, use the Pattinsonian process, their cakes of alloy to refine 
being nearly as rich in silver as Pattinson’s process would leave them. 

The silver produced here is chiefly consumed for coinage, and is 
rolled and stamped in the district. Throughout the Hartz Moun- 
tains the inhabitants, who are all employed in the mines, or in forest 
and other operations connected with mining, are paid on a Saturday 
night in coins made of the silver and copper they have themselves 
mined, dressed, smelted, and rolled during the week. 

Near Freyburg, in the Erzgebirge, are the largest works, which 
refine silver by the method of amalgamation. We had not leisure 
time sufficiently to examine in detail these extensive works, but 
we will indicate the general outline of the process, The ores con- 
tain besides various salts of silver, copper and iron pyrites, blende, 
galena, and frequently antimony, arsenic, bismuth, cobalt, nickel, 
and gold. Those ores containing on assay less than 50 ozs. silver to 
the ton of ore are reduced separately from the richer varieties. By 
this method advantage is taken of the iron pyrites present; and if 
the quantity of iron sulphide be greater or less than necessary—one- 
fourth by weight—the surplus or deficiency is adjusted before com- 
mencing. The dressed ores are next intimately mixed with one- 
tenth their weight of common salt, and sieved; then introduced 
into a reverberatory furnace, where they are spread by a workman 
evenly over the hearth. At first the heat is gently applied, to drive 
off the water, the mixture meanwhile being continually moved about, 
after the fashion of iron puddling. This constant stirring is kept 
up the whole time the material is in the furnace, partly to equalise 
the heat, and partly to expose every portion of sulphur to the oxid- 
ising influence of the flames. The temperature is next raised, and 
the colour of the mass becomes darker. When the last traces of 
sulphurous vapour are expelled the heat is again increased for a 
little time, and the charge withdrawn into iron vessels. The che- 
mical changes involved are said to be these:—The sulphuret of iron 
oxidises at a red heat, forming sulphate of iron; whilst at the higher 
temperature the sulphate of iron and common salt are mutually de« 
composed, forming sulphate of soda and oxide of iron; chlorine be- 
ing evolved, which seizes upon the silver and other metals, forming 
chlorides. The chemical changes will be best perceived by the fol- 
lowing diagram :— 
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During this calcination the charge loses one-tenth of its weight. 
The mixed chlorides from this furnace are next sieved, and passed 
under heavy rollers, to reduce to a fine powder. The next process, 
which is the characterietic portion of this method, is carried on in 
very strong barrels, a little larger than our English 36 gallons, and 
firmly hooped with strong iron bands. A shaft passes through the 
centre of each barrel, which admits of being put into motion by the 
water-wheel. At first the barrels are one-third filled with water; 
afterwards about 4 ton of the fine ore is added, through a hopper 
and tube. standing directly over each barrel, and a shovel full of 
small pieces of iron. The bung being secured, the arrangement is 
made to revolve slowly. After being thus thoroughly mixed into a 
thin paste a quantity of quicksilver is poured through the hopper 
into each barrel, and again they are set in motion, but this time a 
little faster. This iskept up for eighteen hours, the apparatus being 
stopped every few hours during the early part of the process, to see 
that the paste is of the proper consistency. When the amalgama- 
tion is judged to be complete the barrels are filled up with water, 
and then made to revolve so slowly as to allow the mercurial mix- 
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and then pass up the flues, The manufacture of the cupel, or test 
as it is technically termed, is a peculiar operation, requiring con- 
siderable practice and dexterity. It consists of an iron frame, some- 
what oval, about 3 ft. by 3ft. 9in., py oe filled in with bone-ash, | 
moistened, to make it adhere, with a little alkaline solution, gene- 
rally the crude potash of commerce. When finished the test has 
the appearance of a large shallow dish, with sides smoothly scraped, 
and having at the front a depression, or lip, from which the litharge 
flows as fast as it is formed, forced over by a blast. The due regu- 
lation of this blast, which at Silberhiitte is supplied by a separate 
water-wheel, is a very important part of the refining process. If 
it be too strong it cools the surface of the lead, and forms so thick a 
coating of litharge as to effectually prevent the further oxidation 
of the metal. Andif the blast be too feeble, the lead oxidises so 
slowly that a notable quantity of silver is lost during the operation. 
The first heating of afresh cupel has to be effected with great 
care, for fear the test should crack and become useless. When gra- 
dually brought to a low red-heat the cupel is filled with the re- 








ture to remain at the lower part of the barrel, and keep the lighter 
slimy matters only in suspension in the upper part of the barrel. 
The amalgam being now separated, and occupying the bottom of 
the barrels, they are stopped, with the bungs downward, to each of 


| which there has been screwed a hose-pipe fitted with a stop-cock. 


The workman then runs off the amalgam, stopping the flow the in- 
stant any of the slime appears. The muddy water is next run off 
into slime pits, whence those portions containing any appreciable 
amount of silver are added to the ores, to be treated again. 

Each 1 Ib. of silver produced requires the expenditure of 4 ozs. of 
iron and 1 oz. of mercury; but the expenditure of fuel is much less 
than by the lead process. The amalgam, after being filtered from 
the uncombined mercury, is distilled in iron retorts. The quicksil- 
ver passes over in a state of vapour, and condenses in the receiver. 
The mercury thus obtained is used again, but, from various causes, & 
loss of about 6 per cent. is experienced. The residue in the iron re- 
torts is an impure silver, and is refined by ene ay an open ladle. 
When liquid, powdered charcoal is thrown upon the surface, which, 
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joining with the impurities, forms a scum. This is repeatedly re- 
moved, until the metal is of sufficient purity for commercial pur- 
poses. Flues are provided over each of these smelting hearths, and 
the matters deposited are, at intervals, carefully cleared out and 
added to the other ores. This method of amalgamation is the pro- 
cess of silver refining referred to in our article last week on “The 
Mineral Resources of Japan,” as having been recently adopted in 
that country under European management. 





OUR COAL SUPPLY—BOG TURF IN CORNWALL. 


Sir,—This question being of great interest, and Mr. Willett, of 
Brighton, being about to ascertain by boring what is the nature of 
the strata immediately beneath the Wealden formation in Kent, the 
following extracts from “The Coal Fields of Great Britain,” by E. 
Hull, B.A., may be interesting as bearing upon this subject :— 

“The southern margin of this land surface is even more difficult to define than 
the northern, and it is, therefore, impossible for us to determine with any degree of 
certainty whether any part of that large tract lying between the valley of the 
Thames and the coal fields of the central counties is underlaid by productive coal 
measures,” Res ing the district south of the Thames, he says :—‘ It has been 
seen that the coal fields of Belgium and France stretch in the form of a deep trough 
from Liege towards Boulogne. Here we lose all trace of the carboniferous rocks 
till we reach Somersetshire, where we find the axis of upheaval along the range of 
the Mendip Hills, directly in line with, and corresponding to, that ot the carboni- 
ferous strata of France known as the axis of Artois. Hence it has been suggested 
by Mr. Godwin-Austen that the one may be a prolongation of the other, under the 
cretaceous and Wealden groups south of the valley of the Thames. In accordance 
with this theory we might expect a band of coal measures, continuous with that of 
Somersetshire, to stretch under Salisbury Plain, or the Vale of Wardour, and right 
across the country towards Dover ; and that some such general arrangement of the 
strata actually exists is highly probable.” Again, he says :—“ It is a most interest 
ing fact that the strata which compose the coal measures thin away towards the 
south-east of England, and expand in volume towards the north-west.” If we com- 

xaure the coal measures above the millstone grit of Lancashire with those of North 

taffordshire, and this with South Staffordshirs, we shall find a gradual lessening 
in the development of the strata from the north to the south, Of the conclusions, 
then, we have arrived at this is the sum :—1. The midland and northern coal fields 
were separated from those of South Wales, Gloucester, and Somerset by a tract of 
land of old Silurian or Cambrian rocks, the southern limits of which it is not pos 
sible to define with accuracy, but itis probable that it included the greater part of 
the district north of the Thames.—2. ‘lo the south of this tract of land lies another, 
but contemporaneous, system of carboniferous rocks, extending with many inter- 
ruptions trom the county of Pembroke, through those of Glamorgan, Somerset, 
Wilts, Surrey, Kent, and across the North of France into Belgium.’ 

“Tt has been already shown that the coal measures of England thin away, and 
ultimately die out, towards the south-eastern counties, and that most of the region 
lying between Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Leicestershire on the one hand, and 
the Valley of the Thames and Channel on the other, was dry land during the period 
of the productive coal measures, and is therefore destitute of coal. So that if the 
district stretching eastward to the sea, and southward to the Thames, were stripped 
ofits covering of cretaceous, jurassic, and triassic rocks, we should in all proba 
bility find a bare tract of cambro-silurian slates and porphyries.” 

The experiment which Mr, Willett has undertaken will be of con- 
siderable interest ; but the great question at present is, how to eco- 
nomise coal? and, can anything cheaper be used? The plan of 
introducing a piece of sheet-iron to cover the bottom of an ordinary 
grate is one which is by no means new. I tried it some years ago, 
and found that it effected a saving of the coal, but the fire did not 
burn so well; this, of course, would be the result, in consequence of the draught 
from underneath the fire being destroyed. But the truth is, our construction of 
grates is very faulty, no provision being made for allowing most of the heated air 
to come out into the room, instead of going up the chimney, as it now does. I have 
lately seen a small French grate admirably constructed in this respect, the draught 
of which can be nicely regulated, either to burn fast or slow, and the whole of the 
heated air (instead of going up the chimney) escapes immediately above the fire 
place of the grate. 

But how about a substitute for coal? Can nothing be done with the hundreds 


the mineral fields of industry situate in the west, north-west, and 
northern part of the United Kingdom. R. TREDINNICK, 
3, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street, London, Aug. 29. Mining Engineer. 


ON PRACTICAL MINING—N. ENNOR’S VIEWS. 
SIMONWARD MINE, NOW CALLED ST. BREWARD CONSOLS. 


Sm,—I said in my letter which appeared in the Supplement to 
last week’s Journal, “go and see for yourselves,” and I expect ere 
this many have done so; but I will here describe the mine, with 
my views of it. 

There is a lode there, from what is to be seen at surface, from 
6 ft. to 30 ft. wide, running from about 6° to 8° south of east, a real 
copper-bearing direction, dipping south about 1 foot in 6, with 
masses of hollow cinders like gossan, with many vughs full of sul- 
phurous mundic; it is supposed to be in granite from the surface 
boulders, but the matrix seen is more like a quartzose killas; it lays 
rather on a slope, or gentle declivity, for nearly half a mile down 
to the river. An adit can be taken up on the lode that will come 
in over 50 fms. deep under where the lode isopenedupon. I believe 
it will be even a paying mine long before the adit would get there. 
Water is rising to surface from the lode, notwithstanding its height 
above the river Camel. There is a stream of water brought home to 
where the lode is opened on, and now running down to the river, 





| struction in the way, direct on the back of the lode, and a never- 


nearly on the back of the lode; here they have over 50 fms. of a fall 
for wheels, one over another, with a gentle declivity, and no ob- 


failing stream of water from Casport Pool, near Rowton. Notice, I 
say the water is home on the spot—that is, within 30 fms. of the 
shaft, or rather the pits. The surface is covered with granite boul- 
ders, but the junction of granite and killas has, oris thought to have, 
taken place between where the lode is opened on the river and the 
work north, or the old peepit mine lode shows it runs north of east 
and south of west, and will cross this lode between where it is 
opened on and the river; and the junction of granite and killas 
also takes placethere. Then, what has produced this extraordinary 
gossan? I cannot see; as the junction of granite and killas and 
the other lode, appears to be west of the gossan. The lode has been 
opened on in three places east, I should say, from a single glance, 
150 fathoms, and the gossan still continuing east. Nota pit has been 
opened west; this, I say, is something extraordinary for the length 
of outcrop of gossan. Had it been seen in one place only I should 
have said it was skirted by a cross lode, but it appears of too great 
a length to be produced by one cross lode. Let it be produced by 
what it may there it is, and everything is there that can be wished 
for—but the ore. Ifaman had the power of making a lode 1t could 
not be better, with its appearance, situation, dip, water-power, and 
a railway within a mile; he could not have placed in the earth a 
prettier lode, nor in a better position. 

Then comes the grand point— What produces Gossan? and is it a 
sure indication of ore below? I will not ask what ore, as five or 
six ores produce a gossan. I-leave that for some keen eyes and 
thinking minds to discover the sort of gossan each ore produces. 
Then, I may go a little further, and ask our best Practicals where 
they ever saw a lode running (say) 6° south of east, with such a mass 
of gossan as is there in sight, and no sign of any end that has not 
produced a mass of some kind of oreunder? I am now speaking of 





upon hundreds of acres of bog turf by which I am surrounded on the Roughtor 
and Brown Willy moors? I am told that some of the landowners around here | 
have refused to allow any poor man of their parish to cut a single turf. I refer to | 
the parish of St. Breward more particularly, where Sir Matthew Onslow has hun- 
dreds of acres of turf, which, in its present condition, isnot worth a penny an acre. 
He will not allow any poor of his parish to cut turf, in order that they may not cut | 
what is termed ‘‘skim” turf instead of ‘‘tie” turf—the former being the turf on | 
the hilly ground, and the latter that in the bogsand lower ground of his moor. If | 
Iam correctly informed in this respect, the generosity of Sir Matthew Onslow, | 
under existing cireumstances, towards the poor of his parish is not very large. I, é 
however, hope I am misinformed, Witty Brown. | 
“THE SCIENCE OF INVESTMENT.” | 

Sin,—In one of the City papers it is stated that out of 40 British | 
Mines only 18 are quoted atapremium; while in looking over another | 
similar publication I find the number of mines inserted to be 36, and 
all of the prices nominal—not a single transaction of business done 
being recorded. It will be desirable to point out, for the benefit of 
the mining public, the character of the mines noticed by the Stock 
Exchange; and I am not stating too much when I observe that what 
the members of that institution desire and require are rasping terms 
in prices for the benefit of dealers or jobbers,and two commissions 
monthly for brokers. Is it not monstrous that Carn Brea and Dol- 
coath, declaring dividends of 16,000/. and 50,0007. annually, are not 
even noticed, while Assheton, Caegynon, Crenverand Wheal Abraham, 
Drake Walls, East Grenville, Mwyndy Iron Ore, Prince of Wales, and 
Tan-yr-Allt are conspicuous among the most distinguished? Why 
should these mines be advertised by the Stock Exchange,and be ranked 
as examples of the success of British mines, when such enterprises 
as the following sre wholly unnoticed :—Botallack, Cook’s Kitchen, 
Pheenix, East Pool, South Crofty, Boscaswell Downs, Fox well, Minera, 
New Pembroke, North Levant, West Frances, South Carn Brea, North 
Pool, West Tolgus, Trumpet Consols, Kitty (St. Agnes), and Wheal 
Owles? Again, West Basset shares were forced up to 17/. rapidly from 
10s., since which the price is 9/., a rise of 100,000/., and a reaction of 
48,0001. Van reached 80/. each, (say) 1,200,000/., the last quotation 374 
to 424, (say) 40/., or 600,000/. for the mine, an advance on cost price 
of 1,175,0002,, and a subsequent decline of 575,000/. And pray what 
has this mine done since the original purchase for 51,000) “It has 
made calls of 19,250/.,and declared dividends of 109,500/., just a pro- 
fit of 39,250/. over the outlay. The present dividend, 14s, quarterly, 
is equal to 7 per cent. annually on the present quoted price. The 
sum of 675,000/, of the extreme ranges must have been a nominal 
valuation, even should the property be worth its present price—i.e., 
14 to 15 years purchase. Spanish Three per Cents. can be bought at 
9 to 10 years purchase. Turkish, Egyptian, with Italian Govern- 
ment Bonds average 9 per cent. Val de Travers Asphalte, 15 per 
cent. Trumpet Consolidated at 15/., Tincroft at 63), Doleoath at 
80/., and Carn Brea at 170/. pay respectively 13-14, 16-17, 14, and 
9 per cent. in two-monthly and quarterly dividends, So far as bona 

ide tin mines are concerned the public need not apply to the share 
list of the Stock Exchange to secure sound and prospectively good 
investments, averaging 10 per cent. annually on the market value of 
shares. In en to West Basset, there has not been a single divi- 
dend declared for years, yet the Stock Exchange grumble because 
the initiated in mining decline to submit to rasping terms of the 
market, and two commissions monthly, through dealing in mines 
selling one day at 3000/., another at 102,000/., and then again down to 
48,000/., the actual value of the property being the same throughout. 

East Basset, East Caradon, and West Chiverton are again the bright 
examples of the acumen of the members of the Stock Exchange. 
The public were allowed to embark in these favoured undertakings 
at 200,000/., 350,000/., and 250,000/. What are the respective values 
of the mines this day ?—15,0002.,, 30,000/., and 28,000/. Yet the Stock 
Evchange Express brings forward these mines to establish a com- 

arison with other securities than that of British mining. It would 
Be politie for the interests of the public to abolish the quotations of 
mining shares in the official share list of the Stock Exchange. Itis 
no guide as to the quality of mines, or the desirability of selecting 
investments. It is calculated to entrap the unwary, while the ear- 
nest and careful investor can gain no clue, through its study, to those 
undertakings that sell at depressed prices, possess the inherent ele- 
ments of success, and from which spring the prizes that enrich the | 
industrious and enterprising miner in his onward progress through | 
life. Mining is one thing and speculation in shares is wholly an- 
other. The Stock Exchange isa “rat trap,” all trespassers are sacri- 
ficed, and as there is po law in America to prevent a man from plac- 
ing his hand in a gin-spring with impunity when attempting to roh, 
his neighbours oat-chest, so there is no law in England why a man 
shall not gamble instead of getting rich through healthy gains, 

The papers in the interest of the Stock Exchange, as well as the 
members of the Stock Exchange, would do well to consult the va- 
luable columns of the Mining Jowrnal before they pass judgment on 
British Mining, or compare the few “jobbing companies” recognised 
in their list with the dona jide and substantial mines constituting 
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| of the silver broug , ie wate Siete. mes a 
( esilver brought by the ships of Tarshish, conjectured to be Spain. | found (smiling). You can state, then, that they grow up here in the tules. That's 


lodes and gossans in Deyon and Cornwall, and will not battle here 
with Welshmen and what they call gossan; nor the Californian 
Yankees on their lime-formation gossan—neither should be called 
gossans, I was informed that only one mine agent had visited this 
mine, and he was a man of standing from Redruth, and he said he 
should condemn the lodes, because there had never been a dividend- 
paying mine in that district. Well, I would not meddle with nor 
criticise any man’s opinion on these points, if he advanced anything 
like sound argument, but this is really too bad. 

I will close here for this week, and take up his arguments in my 
next, and see whether I cannot bore a hole sufficiently large to shoot 
and explode it. I think I shall want none of those extra strong 
powders to do this, our old powder is quite strong enough. 

St. Teath, Aug, 29. _—— N. ENNoR. 


THE METALS AND THEIR ORES—SILVER—No. XX. 


Str,—I purpose pointing out in the present paper a few of the 
localities from whence the ancients derived some portion of the 
large quantities of silver of which they were the possessors. As 
the East was the fountain head of all human learning, it is not sur- 
prising that we have positive proof of the earliest mines existing 
in Asia. According to Pliny, the Selians had the richest silver mines 
of all India, and the same historian refers to two islands—Chryse 
and Argyre—near the mouth of the Indus, in which rich silver mines 
existed. The silver mines of Persia, Tartary, Siberia, and other parts 
of Eastern Asia contributed largely towards the vast levies of pre- 
cious metal annually made by Darius. The remains of some of these 
ancient Siberian mines, together with the crude furnaces in which 
the ore was smelted, now overgrown with forest trees, are still ex- 
tant, and tools probably used by the nomad Scythians, made out of 
boars’ tusks, stones, or copper, are occasionally found. 

The Pharaohs derived most of their silver from the mines of 
Nubia and Ethiopia, and the Persians and Phoenicians likewise ob- 
tained large quantities of silver as well as gold from the latter 
countries and from Egypt. We have it from Diodorus that these 
mines were worked by slaves and criminals, fettered and closely 
guarded by overseers, who lashed them severely, allowing them no 
clothing, paying no regard to their lameness, sickness, or weariness, 
but compelling them by blows from cudgels to work day and night, 
until death relieved them from their sufferings. Their tools were 
sharpened flints and hardened copper chisels, the aid of fire being 
employed in fracturing the rock. The veins were mostly reached 
by adit levels along which the ore was carried in sacks, illumina- 
tion being obtained by burning splinters of wood, or oil contained 
in rude lamps made of clay. They crushed their ore in stone mills, 
and smelted it in earthen pots placed in furnaces, refining the silver 
with lead, tin, salt, and barley-bran; originally Egyptian silver was 
the purest known, but they soon learnt to adulterate it with “ brass 
of Cyprus.” It may be a satisfaction to some people to know that 
the art of adulteration does not, therefore, exclusively belong to 
modern times. Theophrastus gives quite a technical description of 
an ancient Egyptian mine: he says, “The vein of earth they dig 
runs lengthwise, and is only of the depth of 2 feet, though consider- 
ably more in breadth, and it is enclosed on every side with hard 
stones from which the ore is drawn forth.” Another historian says, 
“In the body of the earth there are many veins shining with white 
maeae (avarte or cale spar ?) and glittering with all sorts of bright 

netais, 

The Phcenicians and other eastern emigrants were the first to in- 
troduce mining into Europe. The Greeks through them became 
expert miners; and Thrace, Attica, Epirus, the islands of Cyprus, 
Siphnos, and Thasus were famous for their silver and other mines. 
The Romans also acquired the art, which subsequently extended 
itself to the barbarians inhabiting the larger portion of Europe. 
The Phoenicians visited and colonised Spain, and few countries seem 
to have been more productive in silver in remote times than this. 
So plentiful was the metal that the agricultural and other imple- 
ments of the inhabitants were made of it. King Solomon sent ex- 
peditions there, and Isaiah, who lived 600 years before Christ, speaks 


It is recorded by Diodorus that the dense forests with which the 
I yrenees were covered were on one occasion set on fire by lightning, 
the minerals were fused by the intense heat, and pure molten silver 


Bebulo Mine, 
in existence. 
Mining Offices, Shrewsbury, August 27. 
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DIAMOND DISCOVERIES IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIy 
wR, 


Str,—The remarks in the Times, with reference to the 
discoveries of diamonds in the Rocky Mountains, hag re TUMOun4 
of a conversation I had with Governor Gilpin, of Colora tind y 
Denver, at the beginning of thisyear, Governor Gilpin} ©, When's 
been one of the most enthusiastic scientific and searching nt 
of the mineral recesses and wonders of the Rocky Mountains pom 
years ago, when he pointed out the route for and practic, Lire 
the Pacific Railroad, and described the vast metalliferoys rie ility of 
dormant in these mountains, he was looked uponas a mada, ” Ying 
lating to him that I had seen in a very old map of YP : 
where in the latitude and longitude of Colorado, these words’ Ste, 
—“Here is the country of the bright stones of the Indian 9, 
I asked if he had ever been in a district that appeared to hi : 
diamondiferous. He told me that he had been in such acount to 
was driven out of it by the In Indians ; it is called the San Jue.’ but 
try, and is situated in the extreme south-west of Colora oe 
borders fof Arizona and New Mexico; the prevailing yoo,’ ON the 
country is itacolumite—a dense sandstone—which prevail tthe 
India, Brazil, and other countries where diamonds are fou 
supposed by mineralogists to be the matrix of diamonds, 
men of the diamond in this rock (stated to be its supposed 
is to be seen in the Museum in Jermyn-street. 

That diamonds exist in the Rocky Mountains I haye no doubt 
whether their whereabouts has been discovered by the pros et 
of Messrs. Roberts and Harpending has yet to be proved, °°! 
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Bartholomew House, London, Aug. 29. WILLIAy Cope 


THE DIAMOND WONDER-LAND, ARIZONA, 


Str,—The once Golden City of San Francisco has now, by th 
of the notorious speculators Géorge D. Roberts and A, Harpendi 
become the Diamond Queen City of the Pacific. A company witht 
capital stock of $10,000,000, has just been organised to work anin. 
mense gravel ground in Arizona, where diamonds, rubies, sapphires 
emeralds, &c., are being found and sent to San Francisco, to he sl 
there by the bushel as common peanuts, Harpending, Roberts, ‘ 
their engineer, Janin, are at the head of the scheme, and these - 
successful promoters on the London market of the famous Lincaly 
Mine and the Pyramidal Mountain Gold and Silver Mining Company, 
some years ago, have turned diamond operators. I hopethe diamond 
fever now raging here will not be allowed to infest the English market, 
Sensible people have not the least confidence in the scheme, 
As an instance of the extraordinary excitement that has been pro. 
duced by the “ discovery,” and the way in which it is worked up by 
the newspapers, I forward you a cutting from the Schell Creek Py». 
spect, and I trust you will publish it in the Mening Journal, as not 
only conveying all the procurable information on the subject, butag 
a specimen of our lively style of reporting. CORRESPONDENT 
San Francisco, Aug. 3. : 

THE DIAMOND WONDER. 
WHAT PEOPLE THINK AND SAY ABOUT It, 
$600,000 worth of stock sold in twenty-four hours, 
A WET BLANKET ON THE FIRE, 
An experienced lapidary says the value of the jewels has been greatly over-estimated, 
MR. ROBERTS DISCLOSES THE LOCALITY OF THE DIGGINGs, 
A shrewd broker shrugs his shoulders and says he doesn’t want any stock, 
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The excitement over the great discovery of diamonds and other precious stones 
in Arizona, which was made public a year or two ago, after having been keep a 
secret among the lucky ones for nearly two years, has already become intense, and 
is hourly increasing. The strike yesterday formed the theme of many excited cop. 
versations and discussions, alike on the street corners, behind the counters, and jn 
offices. Men meeting upon the street exchanged the customary salutations, and 
in the same breath enquired about the new and wonderful strike. The brokers 
gathered on the street corner, as usual, gave up for the time being their “ bulling” 
and ‘ bearing,” to discuss the probable extent of the strike. On Cali‘ornia street 
scarcely anything else was talked of. The great diamond discovery was in every 
mouth, and parties were rushing excitedly hither and thither in search of the stock 
of which a limited quantity was put upon the market. ’ 
THE CENTRE OF ATTRACTION 
Yesterday was the office of William Willis, secretary of the company, at No. MN, 
Hayward’s-building. The stones which have already been obtained in the new 
Goiconda are kept in his office every day from 10 to 3 o'clock, after which they ara 
transported to the safe of the Bank of California for safe keeping. As soon as it 
became known that the stones could be seen at Mr. Willis’ show-case the excited 
people began to pour in, and catching a glimpse of the pile of veritable diamonds, 
rubies, and sapphires, they departed more excited than ever, and determined to 
secure some of the stock if possible at almost any price. All day long a continuous 
stream of anxious and excited people thronged the office and the passage leading 
to it. The crowd around the show-case which contained the stones was so great 
that it was with difficulty one could obtain a glimpse of the precious brilliants, 
Many enthusiastic expressions were heard, and the excitement is so high that pro- 
bably not a few in the first flush of excitement will start out in search of the new 
fields. SALES OF THE STOCK. 
On Wednesday evening 15,000 shares of the stock were only offered in the market, 
at the rate of $40 per share. So great was the excitement that in less than 24 hours 
every share was subscribed for, and people were crying for more, but it was pre- 
viously agreed between the owners that this amount was to be all that should 
be put upon the market and sold, Among those who have invested rumour places 
Eugene M‘Carthy down for $10,000. It is stated that the stock that is being sold 
belongs to Messrs. Harpending and Roberts, and that Mr. Lent has declined to sell 
a share of his stock. PER CONTRA. 
But while many are going frantic with excitement there are not a few cooler 
heads who have in their mindsthe memory of several other first-class sensations, 
or immense excitements, over reported strikes of a similar character in different 
parts of the country, which have proved to be chimeras of the first water. They 
recall the excitement over the Gold Bluff diamond fields, which created sucha 
furore a few years sinee, and other fevers which have excited the people of this 
coast, and only to lead them to bitter disappointment and financial ruin ; and on 
the principle that ‘‘a burnt bairn dreads the fire” they hold aloof from the excite- 
ment which is drawing so many into its vortex. 
ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS 
The fortunate discoverers and owners of these new diamond fields are, it must be 
confessed, good at keeping a secret. With the exception of the few facts which 
accidentally leaked out in the early part of the week, they are reticent, and as close 
as a beer barrel over their secret. In thehope of obtaining additional particulars 
to lay before our readers in regard to this absorbing subject a Chronicle reporter 
took a cruise on California street yesterday afternoon. He first went to the office 
of Mr. Willis, the secretary of the new company. In answer to an enquiry of the 
reporters he said that the oftice had been crowded all day by people anxious to see 
the stones, and he was certain there must have been more than a thousand people 
in there during the day for that purpose. Finding him in good humour, as was 
quite proper and reasonable to expect of the secretary of a company with such flat- 
tering prospects, and as he appeared quite communicative, the reporter, to try 
him, enquired as to the locality of the new discovery. 
THE BLISSFUL IGNORANCE OF THE SECRETARY. 
The smile instantly faded from the placid features, and turning to his companion 
Mr. Willis remarked: “It is no use to ask me about the locality. I actually 
don’t know any more about where it is than you do. All I knowis that a company 
has been formed, and they say that the discovery was made somewhere down South. 
That’s all I know about it.” 
The gentleman who was in the office with Mr. Willis, but who was unknown to 
the reporter, here broke in with the information that ‘ the stock was offered in the 
board to-day for 60, seller 90.” Finding he could get no more information in that 
quarter, the reporter departed in search of better diggings. 
MR. ROBERTS DISCLOSES THE LOCALITY. 
He next wended his way to the office of George D. Roberts, No. 403, California- 
street. Mr. Roberts was in his office, and greeted the reporter with his usual urbane 
smile, and the following conversation ensued — 
Reporter: Is there anything new to-day in regard to your little diamond farm, 
Mr. Roberts? Mr. Roberts: Nothing new. 
Reporter: Have you no further statement to make in regard to the matter? 
People are considerably excited over it, and are anxious to know more of the parti 
culars, and if you think it proper to give any more particulars I should be delighted 
to lay them before the public through the columns of the Chronicle. 
Mr. Roberts: No, there is nothing more that I feel inclined to state just yet. 
You may say this, however. People are anxious to know the locality, and I suppose 
I have been asked where it isa thousand times to-day. Now, as people are so 
anxious, I think it will gratify them and let them know just where the stones are 


all; of course we are not going to reveal the locality yet. 
Reporter: You say, ‘‘ Not yet,” and I suppose from that that you intend to let 
the public know about it some time. How soon may we expect a statement from 





ran down into the valleys like water. The ignorant barbarians then 
inhabiting Spain, not knowing its value, gave it to the Phcenician | 
traders in exchange for cheap trinkets (the “ Brummagem” ware of | 
those days), and we read that the merchants not only loaded their | 
ships to the water’s edge with the treasure, but that they threw | 
their leaden anchors and other utensils overboard, and had them re- 
placed with silver ones. 

Rich silver mines were anciently worked in Andalusia and Murcia, 
especially in the provinces of Cordova, Grenada, Jaen, and Murcia. 
Hannibal obtained silver at the rate of 300 lbs, per day from the 


you of the full particulars? 
“ Mr. Roberts: Oh! in a few weeks we will let you know about it. Of course, we 
do not expect to keep it a secret always. 

A LITTLE MORE LIGHT. 

The reporter next called upon another one of the owners and original locators, 
who occupies a prominent position in the new company, but who desired us not to 
give his name in connection with the matter, as he had an aversion to appearing 1 
print. From him the reporter obtained the following additional information :— 
They have a force of 25 men at work on the ground, and are rapidly developing their 
mine. They are guing to lay out a town close by, and have surveyors at work for 
that purpose now. The manner in which they purpose working the ground is to 
dig down to the bed rock, which is only about 3 feet below the surface, and to wash 
the soil in rockers. After washing it they throw out all the large stones, carefully 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE OWNERS. 
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at the TY ad for him. 
stock Was held fo A CONFIDENT SUPERINTENDENT. 

i a superintendent, is very confident of the success of the enterprise, 
Mr. Janin, tnnsiastic over the prospects of the company. He is expected to re- 
‘hee usias 
this city - : 
in this city tha 
a abies to the value of 
fiamonds, and 30 cents per cara 


arket Va ue. 
Minding tha 


The stock of the company is $10,000,000, and the plan 


ificates of stock in the mine, just asin other mines. One 
is held in thecity at the disposal of General Gashwiler, 
Gashwiler arrived in the city last evening, and the 


he will bring back with him at the end of that time diamonds 
$1,000,000, estimating them at the rate of $7 per carat for 
t for rubies, which is only one-fourth the present 
A BROKER'S VIEWS. 
t this was about all the information that could be obtained from the 
hemselves, the reporter turned his attention to other parties. Knowing 
was an impression in the minds of many that this is a “ put up job,” and 
that there have openly stated their opinions to that effect, he concluded to go out 
apron » and endeavour to ascertain the general drift of opinion in regard 
“on the ater’ ’ While passing up California-street he met a prominent member of 
to the = Board and while stopping to exchange a few words of pleasantry with 
the Stoc rred to the reportorial mind that it might be interesting to ascertain 
him it or veces views on the diamond situation, as he is well-known as a shrewd 
this gent “The spirit of interview being strong within him, he determined to sub- 
q ree ker to the interviewing process, and accordingly they stepped into the 
jet the fice together, and the interview progressed as follows :— 
broker a - What do you think of this excitement about the new diamond mines? 
a: Well, I'll tell you. It looks like a big thing I must admit, but somehow 
“4 little afraid of it.’ I have thought over this thing considerably to-day, and 
ama little seary about it. However, it isa big thing one way or the other; it is 
Ifeel ‘ grandest discovery ever made in mining, or it is the biggest job that was 
coe “Tam somewhat suspicious of the crowd that are engineering the 
ever Pir the first place, and, on the whole, Lam inclined to think that they have 
tone ie heads together and make up this thing. 
Ppt +: There is nodoubt that they have a large lot of genuine diamonds here, 
at any rate No, there can be no doubt of that. But where did they come from? I 
pase story in the street to-day that Milton 8. Latham purchased a bag of 
noneeds some time ago in Mexico, or somewhere down South, paying $1,000,000 


therefor, and that is 


owners t 


WHERE THESE DIAMONDS COME FROM. 
But that is improbable, and I don't place any credence in it. : 
Reporter: That is hardly probable, but have you any special reasons for doubting 
the truth of their story ? ; 
Broker: Well, yes. There are several reasons why I doubt the truth of the stories 
shat are told of this discovery. In the first place it is too rich—too good to be true. 
And then it looks to me that if there are any such deposits as they tell about they 
should not have been so afraid to make known their whereabouts, as they have 
secured a patent to all the ground that contains these deposits, according to their 
ownstory. And then it is just possible that they want to sell a few hundred thou- 
and dollars worth of the stock, and put the money in their pockets, and at the 
«me time get a lot of men down there to help settle up the country, and keep the 
Indians away, 50 that Bill Lent, and Roberts, and Harpending can work their silver 
mines. DIAMONDS BY THE BUSHEL. 
I don't doubt that there are rubies and diamonds in Arizona and New Mexico, 
but I can't believe yet that they have found a place where they can and are willing 
to sell the stock at $40 per share, which shovel them up by the bushel, and yet that 
they only make the total valuation of their claim $4,000,000, while at the same time 
nov claim to have taken out $200,000 worth of stones in a few days’ washing with 


they cl : mish 4 pace - 
apn, and are calculating to bring in several millions in a few weeks. It doesn’t 
ble, and, on the whole, I don’t have much faith in the new discovery. 


wk reasona 
: } ooter : Is that feeling of distrust shared pretty generally among the brokers ? 

Broker: Oh, well I can’t say exactly about that. There area great many who 
condemn the whole thing as a put-up job, and do not hesitate to speak their opi- 
nionsfreely. At the same time there are many who believe the whole, or appear to. 

Reporter: 80 it seems, for I hear it said that they were eager to get the stock at 
the rate offered, and that it was held at a high figure in the board this morning. 

A REACTION. 
Broker: Yes, and some of those who bought have changed front, and are now 
anxious to sell at a discount. One member offered to sell 1000 shares “ short ” this 
afternoon, at $30 per share, seller $90. It is understood that the trustees have been 
or the use of their names in stock at the bedrock price of $5 per share, and 
hey received 1000 shares each, at their option to purchase within a stated 
‘Thave this from a reliable source. On the whole, I don’t believe this 
shall not puta dollar in it, and shall advise my friends to keep out of it. 
A LAPIDARY'S VIEWS. 

This closed the interview, and the reporter left to seek another victim. His next 
move was to the office of a lapidary, well known in this city, and prominent in the 
profession. Knowing that he was a gentleman of experence, and capable of judg- 
ing of such things, the reporter, thinking his views might have considerable in- 
rest, determined draw him out on the subject. He began by enquiring— Have 
von seen this collection of gems in the rough, brought here last week by Harpend- 
ng and Janin, and said to have been obtained in Arizona?” 

Lyidary: Yes; I stepped in at Lent’s to-day, as I was coming up street, and 
aw them, 

Reporter: What is your opinion as a professional lapidary of their value? 

Lipidary: Well, I tell you just what I think about those stones. There is no 
guestion about their being genuine gems, but they are mostly of an inferior qua- 
ity, and their value has been greatly over-rated. 

7 THE VALUE OF THE DIAMONDS. 

Diamonds in the rough are not worth over $16 per carat. Taking the diamonds 
hat they have on exhibition, I should saythat the highest value I could place upon 
hem would be $20,000. Many of the stones are worthless as gems, and can only 

used by crushing them into diamond powder to work up other stones with. 
Diamond digging, asa legitimate business, is not a very profitable one. In the 

Routh American diamond fields, after the cream has been taken out, the mines 

urcely pay for working any more. In Brazil the mines there can only be worked 
py cheap slave labour, and are not considered profitable at that. 

Reporter: You have only spoken of the diamonds. What do you say about the 

bies and sapphires ? 

Lypilery: Well, the discovery of rubies and sapphires is not of much import- 
nce, They make a great parade in a quiet way over that large tin box marked 
‘Sundwiches,” which contains 4 Ibs. of rubies, and probably not less than 15,000 

pirate distinct stones in the rough, and I don’t believe the whole lot is worth 
bver $2000, GENERALITIES. 

Here the interview terminated. We give these statements as the best possible 
jlustration of the feeling entertained by the public in regard to the matter. In the 
meantime the gentlemen most deeply interested in the matter are quietly pursuing 

e even tenor of their way ; and so far from obtruding their plans and business 
bpon the public, they have been persistently reticent, and refuse even now to gratify 
e curiosity of the public, who are all agog with excitement, and eager to hear the 
ars of the matter. The owners are gentlemen of wealth and high standing, 
nd we have no doubt will prosecute the work of development vigorously, and in 
few weeks the world will know more of the value of this new discovery, and 
hether or not this country is to eclipse the Golconda and Indies in the production 
f gems. In order that the public may know who the incorporators aud officers 
{ thecompany are we republish their names. They are as follows :—Albert Gausl 
of B. Davidson and Co., Rothschild’s agent), William F. Babcock (of Alsop and 
0,), Millton 8. Latham (President of the London and San Francisco Bank), Louis 
loss, William M. Lent, Thomas H. Selby and Maurice Dore (of San Francisco), 
al Samuel L. M. Barlow and George B. McClellan, of New York. W. H. L. 
pirnes, attorney for the company. 


WHAT TO SELECT—WHAT TO AVOID—No, XXVI. 


Str,—There can be no doubt that the present disturbed condition 
f the labour market, and the high price of materials, which have 
) seriously enhanced the working cost of mines for some time past, 
¢ bringing their own remedy. Coal and iron, the most important 
laterials employed in the development of mines, are already com- 
landing less prices, and must quickly return to their normal values; 
hile mining labour must become of less value, if from no other 
#son than the stoppage of many of the projects that were started 
i the earlier part of the year with inadequate means. So that the 
resent time is most opportune for the purchase of shares in sound 
nes, In nearly the whole of which an interest can now beacquired 
something like panic prices. 
The writer has often during the past few months given his reasons 
‘ya much higher price of metals may be expected, and statistical 
Ha more than support all that he has put forth, apart from the fact 
nat the price of copper and tin isnow 28/. and 12/. per ton respectively 
igher than when he first directed attention to these metals. In 
brroboration of the various statements he has from time to time 
ge relative to copper, he may be pardoned if he ventures to 
wh pee veg authenticated article which appears in your valuable 
tT of last week (page 800), in which it is shown that the stock 
‘N€ Coast was 7000 tons less on July 1 than on Jan. 1; and that, 
though shippers knew that the value of Chili bars in London, ac- 
ling to the latest advices (middle of May) received by them was 
H. per ton, yet that the quantity loading and chartered was 427 tons 
_— last year, when the prices were 40/. per ton lower, a con- 
“ing proof that the excess in shipments had denuded the country 
stocks, and that all the supplies must henceforth be confined to 
tual production. Added to this fact should be mentioned the cir- 
mew adic mining population of some of the most important 
ome 0 ae has been almost decimated by small pox, while 
t Maiest wy been excessive. Upon this most important subject 
‘The ons 8 Consul at Caldera writes as follows:— : a 
the cnigratin ene peion even more than elsewhere, Se 
Sth, 6 beast suauy of our pits ere aeieis bere ie ent eclten 
nilways now in construction < ttracted t 0 nem in i y hig h oon let f wages. 
Covernment decree has, it is free > tt he be ae ; = ags of thos > who 
tinveigling away our labouring SA. d P fa! : spd chant nites, ‘ —) ' ny 
talready, findins that the most ot It se aly» ., Use er once tae ae. 
ate in the amount of A Ae rb oe in Peru more saan Ones s 7 “ 
. ag 'y receive, returned to Chili, but stil the scar 
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rge diamonds are thrown away, and the smaller dia- 


$20,000 worth of the stock, and Sam Barlow owns 
2-16th he paid $100,000 in gold, and for the last 1-16th he 


that they put the money received in their pockets, and people 


bout six weeks, and he has made a wager of $5000 with a gentle- | 


properly, and I may say there is hardly one which has its full complement of 


» 


workmen. 


Past experience has proved that it is a most difficult task to in- 
duce intending purchasers to take advantage of temporary depres- 
| sions, which from various causes again and again occur, affording 
opportunities of making large profits both from the dividends re- 
| turned upon the shares purchased, as also by their increased market | 
Investors almost invari- | 


price, to those who may wish to realise. 


ably defer effecting purchases until an active market exists, and 


| prices have risen, whereas those who realise large profits adopt 


just the opposite course-——-buy when the market is low, an realise 


| upon the advance. 

RoMAN GRAVELS.—Since drawing attention, in Autumn last, to 
this mine, when the writer described it as one of the most established 
and richest lead mines before the public, its general condition and 
prospects of stability have very much improved. One of its special 
features is the purity of its ore, incurring a comparatively small 
outlay in bringing it into a commercial condition. The information 
then in possession of the writer justified him in stating that “the 
monthly returns and profits must largely and progressively increase, 
yielding handsome dividends.” The accuracy of this opinion has been 
fully borne out, seeing that since the time those remarks appeared 


it may be fairly regarded as one of the most established among our 
home mines. The monthly sales of lead now amount to 150 tons, 
and recently a parcel of 20 tons realised as high a price as 17/. per 
ton. One of the immediately important features is the cutting of 
the lode is the 90 fm. level, which will enable the returns and profits 
to be largely increased. It is computed by the best authorities that 
the returns of lead during the present year will amount to between 
220 and 250 tons per month. 

WHEAL JEWELL.—This favourably-situated copper mine, in the 


ceeding the anticipations of the most sanguine. Among the many 
encouraging features which this property possesses is the fact that 
the shaft for the last 9 fms. sinking has passed through a course of 
rich copper ore, while the 60 fathom level east has been driven for 
some considerable distance through a very rich lode. 
the western end, in the same level, is yielding 3 tons of yellow cop- 
per ore per fathom. The next level above (the 50) has passed over 
a course of ore for no less than 54 fms. inlength eastward ; the same 
level driving west has passed over two distinct courses of ore, each 
being 16 fms. in length. The winze sinking below the 50 west is 
producing 34 tons of rich ore per fathom. The ore averages in value 
from 5/. to 9/. per ton. 

One significant fact in connection with this comparatively young 
mine is that its neighbours may be classed among some of the his- 
torically-profitable mines of West Cornwall, such as Owen Vean, 
Wheal Fortune, Neptune, &c.,in the whole of which the riches were 
made shallow—in other words, at about a similar depth where the 
developments in Wheal Jewell are now being made. The mine is 
provided with machinery amply sufficient for every possible re- 
quirement; and, taking the whole of the above facts into considera- 
tion, and comparing them with many other copper-producing mines 
now before the public, it will be palpable to those inany way fami- 
liar with mining that Wheal Jewell is one of the cheapest mines in 
the market. Nearly the whole of the shares are held by some half- 
dozen influential parties, who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
character of the district in which the mine is situated. 

Pinner’s Hall, Old Broad-street. FreDK. WM. MANSELL, 


THE WHITEHAVEN IRON MINING COMPANY. 
Srr,—In the Supplements to your valuable Journal of Aug. 10 and 17 are letters 
from Mr. R. Symons, who had, I presume, surveyed their property. I will thank 
you for space in your next issue for the following, and shall feel obliged if Mr. 
Symons will answer the questions through the same channel :— 
1. Nab-Gill Lode.—Mr. Symons says this yields ore of 65 per cent., the width 
varying from 4 ft. to 30 ft. " Will he tell us whether it is at any point less than 4 ft., 
and for what length is it 30 ft. wide? How many tons will it turn out per fathom? 
Mr. Symons says the cost of carting to Drigg is 8s. Will he please inform us the 
total outlay and selling price, and the number of tons that can be raised monthly ? 
2. Ben-Garth Lode, 40 ft. wide; waiting appliances. Why not cart this to Drigg? 
Is Mr. Symons quite sure there is 20 ft., and up to 40 ft. of ore? What will the 
total cost be and selling price ? 
3. Floutern Tarn, 8 miles from Whitehaven. Is it not nearly 16 miles? Mr. 
Symons says the ore found here resembles that at Eskdale. _Is not the ore raised on 
Nab-Gill Lode kidney? Is there any of thisat Floutern? Will Floucern Tarn vein 
yield ore of 65 per cent.? What quantity can be raised monthly, its total cost, and 
selling price? The second lode seems of no value. ahs 
4. Red Pike Lode.—Is Mr. Symons sure this Fell (Mountain) is in the Royalty ? 
In which of the drift is the vein 12 ft. wide and length? How many tons per 
fathom will it turn out (say), cost of raising, carting, and every other thing ; also, 
selling price? Mr. Symons say 18 fms. have been driven. Proving it to be valuable. 
What value? How many tons are already raised? This latter have reference to 
the Waterfall lode. What numberof tons have they raised from all five lodes ? 
If those mines can be made capable of sending more ore into the market than 
any other mine in the world, why do you require a capital of more than 95,000/.? 
I am very anxious to know this mine's proper position, being 


Aug. 27. One INTERESTED. 





WHITEHAVEN IRON MINES. 
S1r,—I was glad tosee, in the Supplement to last week’s Journal, that ‘¢ A Share- 
holder” has taken up the subject of Mr. Symons’s two letters, and with him I echo 
the hope that the “company will add a little more energy to their operations.” 
When it is remembered that the directors in their prospectus stated that the mines 
could be fully laid open, the tramways made, and everything prepared in 12 
months, it must be to the shareholders a matter of profound disappointment that 
the directors have as yet scarcely done anything. The tramways which in July, 
1871, were contracted for, it seems are not even yet commenced, and the question 
is, how is it that this extraordinary delay has occurred, and this, too, in the face of 
an unprecedentedly prosperons year in the iron trade, wherein iron ore has been most 
precious. The Bilbao Iron Company, which started some time after our company, 
had to open out their mines, make a tramway of 12 miles in length, and notwith- 
standing the distance from Spain to England, they were in a position months ago 
to send, and are now sending, thousands of tons of their ore to this country. If 
our directors had but used a moderate amount of energy towards one of our pro 
perties—say, Eskdale—they might, no doubt, not only have erected dwellings for 
the miners, but also have completed the tramway there, and might now be sending 
thousands of tons of ore to the market, and thus have secured a most handsome 
dividend for the shareholders. Again, it seems from Mr. Symons’s letters that the 
directors have erected dwellings at Eskdale, but no tramway ; and have the idea 
of making a tramway from Floutarn Tarn, but no immediate intention of erecting 
dwellings there. Now, as dwellings are already erected at Eskdale, why not make 
the tramway there, and by so doing make it a thorough working concern? 
Aug. 26. ANOTHER SHAREHOLDER. 


PAWTON IRON MINE. as 
S1r,—In the Supplement to the Journal of Aug. 10 is a letter about this mine, 
signed ‘Thomas Parkyn,” who winds up by saying, he “is convinced that the 
success of the proprietors of the mine is certain.” These are very large words, and 
seeing the mine was worked under the guidance of a practical miner, and failed to 
pay its way, I would like Thos. Parkyn to give his reasons for his wide statement. 
The Jron Times, of Feb. 17 says, this and three other mines named will produce 
80,000 tons per annum. With all the new mines and railways made and making, 
I will lay a wager of 10/. with Thos. Parkyn, or the writer of the statement referred 
to, that the three western counties do not raise that number of tons this year— 
statements are not so easily accomplished as made. HeMATITE ORE. 
ug. 28. —_—_ 
BEDFORD UNITED MINES. 

Sm,—Having taken a rundown into the West of England I thought 
I would like to inspect the Bedford United Mines, and report the 
same to my fellow-shareholders. Hearing of the recent improve- 
ments, I could not well understand why our shares should have a 
drooping tendency in face of a brighter future, when the neighbouring 
mines were selling at three times the value, with prospects not 


the reserves in the mine have continued to gradually increase, and | 


well-known Marazion district, is opening out in a manner far ex- | 


The lode in | 


has been effected by a rise in the back of the 90 west, and this will open up ve 
profitable ground for stoping. ; (aon 4 
sively hard; but needs t 
of the 75 east. 
Uw . _ s 
_ The Sour Lops is reached by a long cross-cut at the 47 fm. level 
in the incline shaft of the old Marquis lode ; operation were tried at the bottom of 
this lode, but have been suspended, the water having increased so rapidly. The 
drivage on the course of the lode is not paying at present, but the ground is con- 
| genial and promising, at the same time producing ore in small quantities A rise 
— oe ear me nN aon ; here the indications seem to be especially ‘good, 
elding mundic charged w i u ac ide of e or, f é i i 
Pisses J presenta ony ith a rich black oxide of copper, anda continuation may 
The old Marquis lode, which is down 14 fms. from the surface 
| but preparation is made for a speedy resumption of orki 
detritus is removed, and the water forked, of which 
might say, having so many valuable and profitable points in these mines, why not 
return to dividends? But the question may thus be met—beiore the old Marquis 
lode disgorged its riches and began to make dividend returns, nearly 3/ per are 
was required from the shareholders, and it was not tillthe 115 fm. level was reached 
that very profitable ground was discovered (and be it remembered that 54,000/ 
was paid in dividends), and now we have reached that point in a similar level'of 
the north lode, where we have again eut rich ground in both ends. May it not be 
| assumed, as far as science and practice will enable us to judge, that the probabllities 
are that we shall again meet with rich and productive ground, and if the present 
drivages still hold on, it would be fallacious to think otherwise. We must not all 
at once expect to reap an immediate result, but let us wait a little while, till our 
| Winzes are dow n, so that sufficient ventilation may be secured, and the ground pre- 
pared for stoping, for our principal operations at present are driving and winze 
sinking ; and practical men well know that these add the greatest item to the cost 
of working, much more when we consider our ground is hard and expensive to ex- 
plore; heavy as the cost is, the pressure should not be minded if the future fore- 
| Warns us of rich rewards, which the discoveries recently made at the parallel depths 
of the old mine warrant, as soon as the above requirements are accom plished 
which may be now, if nothing unforeseen occurs, in about four or six months. F 
| Again, if this sett were worked, as capital should do on the valuable runs of lodes, 
| Some even to a mile in extent, and four in number, energy might be displayed 
| from which results might be obtained second to none in the district (Devon Great 


The 62 fm. level east is poor, and the ground exces- 


| the great distance it is in advance of the other levels, nevertheless a communication 
o be carried on for ventilation to get at the ore in the back 

} 

| 

| 





I did not visit, 
the old workings as soon as the 
there is only 15 fms. Some 


Consols included, which is contiguous to this sett, and from which over 1,000,000/, 
| sterling has been divided). We have a lode now termed the Bridge, the most 
| southerly of all that is known on our property, entirely unwrought on, save a little 
shoaling in the back, and the gossan and other properties of the lode as there in- 
| dicated have been considered by many practical miners to warrant the assertion 

as made by some, to be the best lode of all, and well worthy atrial. When walkin 
| along the cross-cut to the south lode, I noticed a cross-cut had been commenced to this 
| lode, and driven several fathoms, but had been discontinued to save expense ; this 

might be now continued at a small cost to see its value. Therefore, with a more 

determined prosecution of the south lode, by sinking a shaft on the same, the 
| driving the cross-cut as before mentioned, the resumption of the old mine, together 
with the vigorous prosecution of the north lode, who can tell what splendid results 
might not accrue from the money spent in those researches. As far as the eye of 
the miner can judge, and indications lead, whilst it must be admitted that the 
most practical and scientific man is oftentimes deceived, may it not be assumed 
that we have a good property, and worthy of our appreciation? Moreover, a new 
lease has just been granted for a term of 25 years, dating from the present, and 
ample water for present and anticipated drainage, which, with coal at quoted prices, 
will save the company at least 1000/. a year; consequently I hope the scheme of sub- 
dividing the mines from 4000 to 6000 shares, and issuing the extra 2000 by calling 
up 2/. 10s. on them, will soon be carried into effect to meet the further cost of de- 
veloping the points hitherto enumerated, for we should then be placed on a footing 
to carry out a vigorous exploration. 
, Lam pleased tosay we havea very steady agent in Capt. Wm. Phillips, and who, 
in my opinion, is worthy of the post he fills; also I am told by one of our com- 
mittee, resident in the neighbourhood, go when you will he is found attending to 
his duties from early dawn till eve; and the Capt. says, ‘‘ Let the shareholders have 
a little patience to enable me to get at the ore ground already explored, and nothing 
can prevent the giving large returns.” And as both he and his family have a large 
interest in the mine let us hope that his anticipations may be realised, which is a 
true representation of what he conscientiously believes to be true. 

Hoping these few jottings of my visit to the Bedford United Mines may be ao- 
ceptable to my fellow-shareholders, or any of the public who may think of joining 
us, as I am neither a “bear,” “stag,” nor “rigger,” but simply an investor who 
wishes God speed to the undertaking, and desires to maintain as he subscribes 
himself— ; VERITAS. 





MARKE VALLEY MINE. 

Srr,—It is tobe hoped nowa change has been effected in the management of this 
mine a greater amount of confidence will be established as to the result of future 
operations, and any suggestion which may be advanced for its permanent benefit 
should receive a due and practical consideration from the general body of share- 
holders. In the first place, itis admitted that some additional returns of ores might 
be made by the setting of several tribute pitches, instead of the present entire sys- 
tem of stoping; the ores thus raised would be of a much better quality, and made 
marketable at a cheaper rate. “This suggestion was made to the late manager some 
years since by several of the local shareholders here, who are practical men, but was 
never carried into operation. In the second place, and about two years since, it 
was attempted to impress on the officials of this mine, as well as several of the 
shareholders, the fact of there being tin in a proportionate degree disseminated 
throughout the copper lodes, which received a very small amount of credence from 
the manager, and but little attention was directed to it. Well knowing from prac- 
tical observations and various experimental tests, from time to time upto the pre- 
sent, I am perfectly satisfied that the whole of the copper ores and refuse of the 
lodes contain tin (especially the capel and pyrites portion), large quantities of which 
are accumulated at surface, and would doubtless repay the shareholders for an out- 
lay in this particular department by the erection of the necessary stamping power 
and other requisite appliances; and I would, therefore, suggest to the shareholders 
the consideration of their giving it a fair and practical test (if only on a temporary 
scale at first), being fully convinced the result would beneficially add to the futur 
returns and profits of this mine.—Liskeard, Aug, 28. PRESTO. 


MINING IN CORNWALL—WEST GODOLPHIN. 


S1r,—Good mining ground is yet to be had in Cornwall, but I believe the right 
course to obtain it is, generally, by a careful survey before purchasing. By finding 
one good sett, mining parties will be enticed to flock around you, and the boundary 
wherein your good mine is situated will soon become surrounded by searchers 
with an idea to realise a similar result as the starter. Of course, sometimes it is 
the case, but too frequently it is a matter of chance, because people commence to 
work on the faith of their neighbour, without studying the dip or eveu the nature 
of the ground in which the lodes are embedded. Failing to do this, heavy losses 
often occur, and the district is condemned ; when, if a man of practical experience 
were to be employed to select the spot for trial, many good mines would crop up 
in districts that are now called worthless, and could be done for half the money, 
I may mention an instance out of many—the West Godolphin, in Breage. The 
old Great Work, which has been working for ages, and has given immense profits, 
lies to the south of the Warren Hill, in granite. The Godolphin group of mines to 
the north of the granite range in clay-slate; those mines at_one time gave large 
returns. The West Godolphin is situated to the west of the Warren range on the 
top of clay-slate, where the lodes were found to yield tin in moderate quantities, 
but when the junction of clay-slate and granite was reached on the caunter lode, it 
was found to be poor, but as the works are extending into the heart of the granite, 
the lode improves rapidly, worth for tin from 20/. to 40/. per fathom. From the 
close analogous appearance of the granite compared with the old Great Work Mine 
when at the same depth, and from the fact of the lodes being fed from the same 
range of granite, it is believed by all mining men in the district that the mine is 
destined to become highly profitable at no distant date. The mine is well handled 
and under good management, and if mining men were to study things of this sort, 
losses in mining would become very rare. A WorKING@ Miner. 


MINING IN CORNWALL—THE GLYNN VALLEY DISTRICT. 

Sir,—Being interested in mining, I beg to hand you a few remarks remarks re- 
lating to several mines and their working. Whena piece of mining ground is taken 
up in a district where the good mines are at hand, and whether rich or poor, it 
works right enough so long as the capital lasts; but if a person discovers lodes of 
the highest order, yielding ore, gossan, &c., on the backs, and the best of our mining 
engineers report it to be a speculation of no ordinary character, yet a thing of this 
sort will not take—the ery is, “‘A poor district—no good mines here,” when, of 
course, this district is condemned on the strength of there not being a rich neigh- 
bour at hand. I might mention many instances of this sort, but I will confinemy- 
self at present to one district, which is sadly neglected—that is the Glynn Valley. 
Several trials have been made on the backs of the different lodes, all more or less 
charged with mineral, mixed up with rich gossan. The stratum is a beautiful mine- 
ralised clay-slate, such as the best of our lead lodes in Cornwall are embedded in. 

I believe our greatest trial in this district was made in East Jane, sunk (say) 45 fms. 
deep, and lead taken therefrom about 7000/. worth ; but this did not near cover ex- 
penses; nevertheless the mine continued to hold out exceedingly good prospects 
when abandoned, provided the south ground could be added ; so much so that the 
agents at the last meeting recommended a new engine-shaft to be sunk if the south 
ground could be secured; at which time the ground they wanted went by the name 
of Wheal Sicily. The owner, a gentleman of Lostwithiel, was made a very liberal 
offer for his mine, but he refused, and this caused the stoppage of East Jane; but 
if this piece of ground were to be taken up Wheal Sicily, worked honestly and legi- 
timately, would prove an excellent speculation. A MINE ADVENTURER. 


WHEAL BRITAIN. 


Srr,—Mr. Joel Phillips must be a very generous gentleman if it be true, asreported, 











nearly so encouraging; but it may be that pricesare apparently sus- 
tained when little or no business could be done, if ona fide holders desired to sell. | 
However, I made up my mind to go underground and see whether we had so 
bright a future in store as represented, that will ultimately repay the money spent 
in developing these mines, as well as return ample dividends to the shareholders. 

The NortH LODE is showing true indications of a splendid run of 
ore ground in the 115 fm. level, especially in the eastern end; the water is freely 
coming out, and it continues to maintain its value from the cross-cut put out north 
as far as driven, about 2 fathoms on the course of the lode, with a prospect of making 
richer produce; this has been reported worth 20/. per fathom, and not at all over- 
rated ; a cross-cut has also been made north in the western end, cutting the lode 
not quite so rich, but now appears to value about 10/. per fathom, and from appear- 
ances may confidently be hoped to make more ore as progress is made on its course, 
more so asthesimilar end of the 103 level has now reached a fine course of orey ground, 
turning out, according to my opinion, a width of lode over 2 ft. wide, which can 
be estimated at 307. per fathom. This level east is rather poor, but promises im- 
provement. There are two winzes sinking at the bottom of each of these two levels, 
apparently yielding, as reported, about 15/. to the fathom. In the 90 level west the 
ground is hard, and rather poor, but will require pushing on to meet the continua- 
tion of the ore ground coming up from the back of the 103 west. The 90 fm. level 


east I did not visit, but was informed it was also poor, yet needed drivingto enable 
it to come under the winze sinking from the 75 east, where there is a good course 
of ore, worth 20/. per fathom; this winze is 5 fms. in advance of this level.- The 
75 fm. level east has been productive, but latterly not so good, still the lode seems 
and promises shortly great results ; 
must 
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that he is exploring this tin sett, of which Capt. Richard Pryor has a grant from 
the Duke of Cornwall. If so, any profit that may accrue from the sale of tin Capt. 
Pryor will have it; but if any loss accrues it will fall on Mr. Phillips, because it is 
said that he is raising the tin without a legal authority. He has a title to work for 
copper and all other minerals except ¢in, which is the only mineral hitherto met 
with in the sett. 

In the mine adjoining this on the east Captain Pryor has no interest. It is to be 
hoped that Mr.’ Phillips has secured a grant for tin as well as copper in East Britain, 
Aug. 30. 


RICHMOND CONSOLIDATED SILVER MINING COMPANY. 

S1r,—I have what I consider a just cause of complaint against the directors of this 
company. According to what has appeared from time to time in your weekly Stock 
Exchange article, it would seem that telegrams are received giving the result of the 
preceding week’s operations ; and, from what you have published, the results may 
be considered highly satisfactory, the more especially when you have informed us 
that up to the present time only one furnace has been at work. 

My complaint is that Mr. Corrigan, one of our board, after a thorough inspec- 
tion of our two mines, has not thought fit for some reason or other to submit his 
report to the shareholders. Why is this? Why has not the general meeting been 
converned? Why do not the directors follow the example of other respectable 
companies, and keep the shareholders fully informed of the position and prospects 
of their property ? For whose especial behoof are the weekly telegrams received P 
I presume the company’s funds pay for them, and, therefore, the shareholders 
have just a right to be made acquainted with the informatipy they contain. é 

At tho statutory meeting we wero dduigra tipdn a SC 








SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. 


[Ava. 31, 1879 
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Fig. 1. 






















































































ORE-DRESSING MACIILNERY—No, XX. 

Cazty’s FINE SAND JiGGeR.—The novelty in this apparatus consists 
ef a single oscillating piston applied to three distinct sieves, and of 
discharge holes (m', m*, m*) for taking off the impoverished sands, 
the holes being a short distance above the bottom of the hutch. Fig. 1, 
longitudinal section through the centre of the piston, showing axis 
of piston, piston-rod, differential gear, main and subsidiary water- 
pipes, Fig. 2, transverse section on line a, b. Fig. 3, section through | 
sieves and discharging plane, Fig. 4, transverse section through 
sieve and — Fig. 5, plan of driving-gear, piston, sieves, dis- 
eharging p ane,and outlet launder. Fig. 6, end elevation of jigging- 
hutch. The particulars of the apparatus are: Copper wire sieves, each 
15 in. wide, 2ft.9in. long; (b) piston hung at ¢, width 12in., length 
12 ft.9 in.; (d) differential driving gear; (e) piston-rod; (f') pipe, 
1}in. diameter, for delivering water underneath the piston ; (e') foot- 
valve attached to delivery-pipe; (g,g') small water-pipes; (x, k',k'') 
valves for discharging stuff passed through sieves; (#) incline for 


}chamber beyond the third sieve, 3ft. 10 in.; thickness of wood in 


|rendered more rapid than the upward one, an advantage in jigging 


passing water and sand through holes; (m', m*, m*®) in end of huteh : 
(4) slide for regulating height of water within the hutch. The 
bridges dividing the sieves rise 3 in. above the sieve bottom. Under 
side of piston, from top of hutch 13 ‘n; depth of hutch, 2 ft. 9 in.; 
thickness of side timber in hutch, 3 in.; of ends, 2 in. ; inside width 
of hutch at top, 2 ft. 9in.; length, 12 ft. 9in.; length of discharge 


bottom of piston, 2 in.; depth of side planks on piston, 8 in.; area 
of piston, 12} square feet ; aggregate area cf sieves, 10} square feet. 
By means of the differential gear the stroke can be instantly length- 
ened or shortened, the downward movement of the piston is also 


large-grain stuff. For jigging stuff 2 millimetres in size the length 
a * Lod . bY HO sd . ° ° ¥ . 

of stroke on piston-rod is about 1 in.; number per minute, 140; fo1 

jigging grains } in. diameter, the length of stroke is 2 in., or there- 

abouts, number 120 per minute. The illustration is taken from the 

Bergund IMiittenmiinnische Zeitung. The results from this apparatus 

are said to be satisfactory. JOHN DARLINGTON, 
2, Coleman-strect-buildings, London. 





eond in value to none in Nevada, not even excepting our wealthy neighbour the 
Eureka Consolidated, but from that time to the present we have been kept in utter 
darkness. The shares go up and the shares go down, but the shareholders literally 
know nothing of the causes influencing the market value. 1 he directors are men 
of standing and position, and above reproach in point of commercial virtue, but they 
are sadly neglectful of their constituents’ interest, in so far as they withhold infor- 
mation, which is clearly as much the property of the shareholders as it is of the 
board.—Auy, 27, —— A SHAREHOLDER. 


EBERHARDT, UTAH, AND SOUTIL AURORA MINES. 


Srr,—In the Supplement of the Journal of Feb. 17 you inserted a 
letter from me, signed “A Believer in White Pine Pockets,” con- 
cerning the above companies, wherein I expressed my opinion that 
“ with a proper allowance of time to get over the stormy weather, 
then prevalent, and as depth would be attained, the shareholders of 
the above companies would have no cause to complain of the value 
of their properties.” 

I think then that as far as the two first are concerned the share- 
holders have no reason to complain of the real intrinsic value of their properties 
for those who have steadily watched the various reports cannot fail to observe that 
as depth is attained so do the mines reveal their treasures, But wh ut, Sir, I can- 
not now understand is that on Feb. 16 last, when everything respecting Eberhardt 
looked most gloomy, our shares stood at from 6 to 7, and now, when Eberhardt 
looked never so bright, they should only have a market value of from 7 to8 per 
share. Who is pulling the wires ? 

Again, in February last, when the Utah furnaces were not running, with incom- 
petent management at the mines, and with little or no ore on hand, our shares 
ean ai. > Now a pe furnace is “running constantly,” and as Mr. 

urphy says, “he is positive of ultimate success,” our shares stanc yat 3% pe 
share. "Who is here Pulling the wires? : —er 

As to South Aurora, we must wait patiently for the disclosures of the diamond 
drill. But what I wish particularly to call your attention to is that part of my 
former letter wherein I said, “If we could only get good, competent management 
our shares ought to stand at a premium instead of :t a loss.” The conversion of 
— from wet to dry has cost us a lot of money, and who knows how soon it 
may be deemed necessary to re-convert them from dry to wet stamps? The neces- 
“ of a new wire rope so soon after the first had been bought seems a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish affair. So that if we are to extract the riches from the bowels 
of the Eberhardt Mines, which evidently the possess, simply to fritterthem away 

unnecessary expenses, the sooner theshareholders express their dissent the better. 

The Eberhardt directorate has now had money enough to make our mines and 
machinery of the most permanent character, and as all reports from White Pine 
(official as well as private) agree that the Eberhardt Mining Company’s property 
never looked so well as it now does, it is to be hoped that at the next meeting our 
worthy Chairman will be enabled not only to declare a dividend, but to assure us 
ef an nereased continuance of same, Whether he will or not, I still remain— 

Arg. 27. A Bevizver w Wulte Pine Pockets. 

THE ALMADA AND TIRITO MINING COMPANY. 

§rr,—Theve is nothing like ventilation to a good concern ; but that is evidently 
heither understood nor appreciated 4 ! the bulk of the shareholders of the Almada 
and Tirito Company, and, therefore, having given some attention to the improved 
eondition of the company, I may, perhaps, be permitted to say a few words onthe 

resent and evident future of the company, taking the foundation of that which I 
ve to say from the Ohairman’s letter in the Mining Journal of Aug.7. From that 
and a subsequent letter which appeared from an “ Original Shareholder,” it would 
seem t the company have afloat (except that which is already sold) no less a 
sum than 9110/." worth of ore available for dividend. This ] irge amount of ore has 
been shipped since the month of May, and, as the steamers sail twice a month for 
England, instead of once a month, as heretofore, it is fair to presume that the bulk 
of these rich ores will come for the future by this route, and, therefore consider- 
ably quicker than ty sailing vessels round Oape Horn. ; * 
ow, previously to the month of May inclusive, I have taken the following net 
profits, as published by the oar, from time to time, from the commencement 
of the year—Jan. 5212. 8s. 5d.; Feb. 12997. 16s. 6d.; March 1263/. 13s. 5d, ; April 
1280, 63. 9d. ; May 1694/.; total, 6040/7. 0s. ld. In addition, I observe that the profit 
for the month of June amounts to I411/. ds. But, as half this month is taken up 
vith the usual holidays, and the people not working, it is fair to come to the con- 
clusion that the — would otherwise have been 2500/. for the month with the 
improved ley and yield of ore from the greater d velopment of the mines and, as 
the Chairman has stated, the abundance seems o:rtain for m ny years to come. I 
must confess, therefore, thatconsidering the shares were last yearas high as lV. 7s. 6d. 





comprehensible that they should be so much below this price, and I, therefore, agree 
with an “ Original Shareholder ” in thinking they are worth considerably more than 
even 30s. per share, inasmuch as I understand all difficulties as regards insuffiency 
of water for dressing purposes have been overcome—the strikes for labour having 
subsided, without increase of pay, and the country free from disturbance or revo- 
lution, besides the duties being considerably relaxed in favour of shipping silver to 
Europe. Unfortunately, I ho'd myself so many shares at a considerable premium 
that Lam thus precluded from purchasing at this uncalled for and unnecessary de- 
pression, but I have no hesitation in s.ying that Almada and Tirito shares would 
be, with the explanation given by the Chairman and others in the Journal, a most 
advantigeous and desirable investment to any persons placing their money in secu- 
rities of this kind, for evidently the income of the company is as yet in its infancy. 
London, Aug. 28. F AN INDEPENDENT SHAREHOLDER. 

* I find on enquiry that the 29 tons of ore, shipped on July 26, as advised in the 
daily papers, and your Journal, includes 18 tons in the Chairman’s of Aug. 7, so 
that an ‘ Original Shareholder” was wrong in his statement to the extent of 11 
tons. 


GENERAL BRAZILIAN GOLD. MINING COMPANY. 


Srr,—I have perused with much interest and satisfaction the re- 
port of the meeting of shareholders as they appeared in your Journal 
of last week. The shareholders in this company merit our unqua- 
lified congratulations for having come forward and set a commend- 
able example by taking the government of their affairs into their 
own hands. The facts disclosed show most clearly that the lethargy 
of shareholders in enquiring into how and by whom'the enterprises 
into which they have invested capital are conducted brings about 
a lamentable haplessness, 

This company is but a fair sample of the whole—an inexperienced 
official is sent out to Brazil to report upon mines, although probably he never even 
saw amine before in his life; and, judging by results, it is not considered at all 
necessary by the board who thus employ him that he should be qualified by pre- 
vious experience to appreciate the merits of the agents. In his wisdom, however, 
he effects radical alterations in the respective managements, with what results we 
all know too well. The equivocal manner in which the questions_were answered 
concerning Capt. Treloar’s retirement from the company can leave no doubt what- 
ever in the minds of shareholders that there is something kept behind, and some- 
thing which in common justice the shareholders are entitled to knew—and if we 
are unable to discover it by any other means we are bound to call upon Captaln 
Treloar for au explanation: W hy were we not specially consulted upon this most 
vital point? The same thing occurred in St. John del Rey. When Capt. Treloar, 
after a series of 17 years, retired from his position the shareholders were never told 
the reason, although during that long service the mine under his immediate prac- 
tical supervision had been brought into an effective working condition. Had the 
shareholders been consulted at the time, and the whole of the facts enquired into, 
the probability is that Capt. Treloar’s services would have been retained, thus 
averting the dire calamity which has brought this fine property into its present 
sad condition. 

Shareholders should ever recollect that mines are (or should be) managed not by 
boards of directors fin London, but at the mines; and that, therefore, it behoves all 
interested in their success to have at the practical head of affairs not only a tho- 
roughly practical, but one of the strictest probity and rectitude. 

It is daily becoming too evident that, as shareholders in Brazilian mines, we have 
lost our money by home management—expensive directors, costly offices, and undue 
interference with practical officials have beyond doubt done more injury and in- 
curred greater loss than anything else, and then when the obvious result becomes 
imminent managers are changed, whereas the whole cause of the evil is at home— 
it is, in other words, beginning at the wrong end, and no other result than that 
now being realised in all the Brazilian mines can possibly be expected until the 
shareholders themselves are more vigilant in the administration of their own 
affairs, and judge for themselves of the practical value and qualifications of the 
manager, upon whom in all cases everything depends.—Awg. 27. 

A SHAREHOLDER IN BRAZILIAN MINES. 


GENERAL BRAZILIAN MINING COMPANY. 
§1r,—Icannot understand what Mr. Kitto meansby more actual mining being done, 
when in reality the monthly drivings are less than they were before he took the | 
management, and also what Mr. Dawson meant by Stating in his letter of June 29, 
and at the meeting on the 20th inst., that there was unnecessary expenditure 
attached to the driving of the adits. I beg to state that the same number of hands 
are employed in driving the Itabira adit now that there were before Mr. Dawscn’s 


the extra number to make the 25, stated by Mr. Dawson a 

as they are now, employed in filling, Griting horse-whine the meeting, were t 
‘rom theadit, and the three Englishmen removed from the ieee the de, 
were put back to their places on the 19th, because the men could n pe On June} 
in the end with one Englishman in a core. Strange as it may ms makeh my 
and what is more strange how Mr. Dawson could have forgotten it”, it 1S af 
the ground at the time. It appears very evident that gentlemen * » he being « 
mining properties, as well as those who supersede others, think that out to Vigy 
cessity find fault, ran down, and say all they possibly can against tie faust Of yy, 
nagement, let it be ever so well done, that the shareholders may on “OrMer y 
the new is no better than the old. I think it will be clearly seen w h SAY Of the 
thiscase. It would be much better for mining and the public in ener : Tight iy 
gators and those who supersede others would speak of peopl Tal if inves 


€ and places ac 
find them. From ONE WHO KNOWS WHAT Is Doing a'r Ay they 


GENERAL BRAZILIAN GOLD MINING COMPANY 

Srr,—It was not my good fortune to be present at the meeting of the’ 
Brazilian Mining Company last week, but having read the report in th ne A. p 
I am rather surprised that in dealing with the reckless expenditure K 
vished attention was not bestowed upon one very important item in tl 
expensesin England. I allude, of course, to the di ’ fees, manag 
and clerks’ salaries : 1981/. 16s. 8d. is a very large amount, and some exp| 
is due to the shareholders about that, bearing in mind that there are foures 
carried on under one roof, with the same chairman and managi +O Mpaieg 
as far as I can make out, the directors are almost identical. At present ; 
from saying more than that I believe, and should hope, that there pres 
of position in this city who would, as directors, carry out such an undertaking , 
the General Brazilian Company at a much less expense than 1700/, per anny Ing 
281/. 16s. 8d. I will suppose to be placed at the debit of the clerks’ salarie: The 
think even this sum exceeds that actually paid to them from this one cou? M 
107/. 8s. 1d. for stationery and printing, and 145/. 11s. 1d. for postage 
to me very large items in the office expenses of a single company ; but 
nothing compared to the amount for directors’ fees, &c. 

Another point that struck me on reading your report was the animus on th 
of Capt. Treloar and other shareholders towards Mr. Haymen and Mr. Dawson 
the refusal of Capt. Treloar to work under these gentlemen. What does this md 
Then, again, about mining. Iam rather surprised to hear Mr. Tregellas’s poe 
ence set at naught by Mr. Dawson, because from all I can gather the former wt 
gaining practical knowledge when both Messrs. Dawson and H Was 


> , r aymen were 
gaged on the London and North-Western Railway. Ousenyeg” 


NORTH AMERICA GOLD MINING COMPANY, 

S1r,—Perhaps the directors will inform us, through the Journal, how they 
been managing the above-named company, and with what results, since they 
assumed the control of it in Dec. 1871. They told us in the prospectus that ty 
mine was then making large profits, that there would be immediate returns, 4 ie 
we had the positive assurance of Mr. Morgan (the present manager), confirmed 1 
Dr. De Groot, that if properly worked the mine would yield a profit of 65,00, aan y 

Mr. MacLean, the manager of the Sweetland Creek Gold Mine, ‘also inaae: 
special and very favourable report on the North America, and with such an tne 
of testimony as to its great merits it was but natural to conclude that we had got 
a sound and valuable property for the comparatively small sum of 80,000/, Butit 
would now appear that this is by no means the case, for no dividend has yet on 
paid, nor have the directors, during these eight months of their management of it 
given us any information as to the state of our property and its prospects ; while i 
has been positively stated in at least two well-known respectable Journals that the 
mine was bought for about one-fourth of the sum for which it was sold tothe pub. 
lic, and that it is only fit to be classed with Mineral Hill, and other concerns of thet 
stamp. ‘Then we were promised a quotation on the Stock Exchange, but this pte. 
mise, lie all the others relating to the North America, is still untulfilled, and the 
directors have not told us the reason, nor have they again alluded to the subject, 
Such unusual reticence on the part of our directors naturally excites distrust, and 
a strong suspicion that there is something rotten in the state of the mine; more- 
over, it is unjustifiable and unfair to every— ? 

SHAREHOLDER IN Norru America, 


have 


CORNISH INSPECTORS, AND AMERICAN MINES, 
S1r,—I have been busily employed travelling through the mining regions of No. 
vada, Utah, and Mexico for the past six months, and have often in my travels scen 
the most costly quartz machinery and fine buildings going to ruin in out of the y; y 


localities, where my countrymen had been losing some of their superfinous eash on 
supposed quartz veins. Several English specul tors are seeking Information about 
various mines on this coast, which were either held in London or were offered for 
sale there, and I could tell them that a great many mines have been sold in Ey ¢ 
land at very high figures within the last two or three years, v hich are entire ly 
worthless, although many of them were approved of by Corni: h mining « ngincers, 
who were sent out from home to examine and report. By-the hye, none of these 
men when they see a silver mine have the remotest idea whether it is good or bad, 
lake them away from tin, copper, or lead and they are lost. One of the best of 
that class whom I ever met, who was sent up to Idaho by the Lucy Phillips Com. 
pary of London, gravely assured me, when standing in the tunnel of’ the Lucy 
Phillips Mine, that five men could keep a 40-stamps mill running on high-grade 
ore, at the same time there was not a pound of silver ore within two miles of us, 
but I was a little diffident about telling that to a man who had been a mining cap. 
ain in Cornwall for 50 years. 
OM a be property offered on the London market should be examined and reported 
upon by local inspectors, who would ascertain the title to the ground, its distance 
from the railroad, &c. How do the stockholders like their Maryland mine in Pinto 
district, or their last purchase in Troy district ? Is it known whether the Zacateras 
Mine has been sold? The General Lee Mine, about which I wrote to you six months 
since, is on this market now, and paying very well. Mismanagement has cost the 
Richmond Company of Eureka $100,000, and I gave those gentlemen timely notice 
that that portion of their ground was subject to location. VIGILANCE, 
San Francisco, Aug. 1. 

[For remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Journal.) 








INVESTMENTS BY TRUSTEES. 

Much doubt is often felt by trustees as to the mode in which they 
may invest the property left to their rare. T here is no doubt a 
trustee has, first, to follow the directions contained by the will or 
deed appointing him. Next, observes the contemporary to whom 
we are indebted for what follows, he must observe certain rules. 
First, even if authorised to invest in mortgage of real estate, he must not take a 
mortgage from himself, nor must he take a mortgage from anyone without a due 
investigation into his title. Secondly, he must not select an investment, although 
within his catalogue, which is open to any obvious objection. ‘Thus, if it is noto- 
rious that a company incorporated by Royal Charter is paying divide nds out of its 
capital instead of out of its revenue, the trustee must not invest in its debe ntures, 
uthough such debentures are within his catalogue. | Thirdly, w here vA is to 
have the income of the trust fund for life, and after his death the fund is to go to 
« B,” the trustee must not select such investments, even though within his cata- 
logue, as will benefit “ A” at the expense of “ B,” or vice versa. ‘ 

Té a trustee is expressly authorised so to do by the instrument creating the trust 
he may lend the trust funds on personal security, but, of course, not other Wise. A 
general authority to lend on personal security is very unusual, but it is not un- 
common in a marriage settlement for the trustees to be authorised to lend a por 
tion of the trust funds to the husband on his personal security. This brings us . 
a difficulty which a trustee often has to contend with. He is pressed a come? 

the parties for whom he is trustee to commit a breach of trust, eithe r by ent ing 
the trust funds on personal security when not authorised so to do, or by a 
the trust funds in securities which are not authorised, for the purpore © ~ Teas 
ing the income. If he refuses he offends his friends, and if arg a 
the risk of being called upon by persons interested in the trust funds, L pak - 
ties to the transaction, to replace the trust funds in the event of oy dl oe — 
Not only can he not be compelled to consent, but there is no doubt that he ot a ; 
to refuse, except in one or two cases—first, where all the parties who are, or pone 
any possibility can be, interested in the trust funds are parties to af ger “| 
secondly, where, although they are not all parties, yet the sae is a 
against claims from those who are not by a sufficient indemnity from those v ; _ 
There remains to be considered this question—In what securities fe aro 
justified in investing in the absence of any directions as to investment P br s 
comparatively recent period he could only invest in Consols. By -w ag bn a 
several Acts of Parliament, however, he is given a wider scope. be = pnd i 
follows :—22 and 23 Vict., ¢. 35, s. 32 authorises the investment 0 ae i eat 
stock of the Bank of England, or Ireland, or East India Stock (un ess = . - 
forbidden by the instrument creating the trust); by 2: and 24 bane ed 
trustees having power to invest in Government, securities are aut Lorise aAyte 4 
in any of the stocks, funds, or securities in which, by general orde Ty err? Hayter 

invested by the Court of Chancery, Bya general order in panes ¥ ae 
cash may be invested by the Court in the following securities :—Ban A oe old 
India Stock, Exchequer Bills, -_ a ee a ot per Cont yee 
f “hold estates in England and ales, Consolids |. pe nt. Annuities 

Reduoed Br per Cent. Annuities, and New 3/. per Cent. Annuities. bape a 
Vict., ¢. 132, s. 2, authorises trustees (unless expressly forbidden to = ‘ 0) : whis 
in any securities the interest of which may be guaranteed by Par — % 
Act goes on to state that the words “ East India Stock,” in 22 and 2: i pig ts 7. 
shall be construed to include not only East India Stock existing Lag pon he 
1959, but East India Stock created subsequent to that date. It shoul 4 ooo ach 
that'a guarantee by Parliament is required by the first quoted portion s fon 
Therefore, a guarantee by any pa vote 4 ~" roy - oe * 9 oo a 
is insufficient to answer the requirements of the Act. yon securities abor 
mentioned by our authority, we may add that section 13 of 34 and 35 vt. 8. 
authorises a trustee, executor, or other person empowered to invest = yO Metrope- 
or funds, or other Government securities, to invest, unless forbidden, 1 


litan Consolidated Stock.—Christian’s Financial Gazette. 








CoAL, AND CorNISH MintnG.—The Crenver and Wheal Abraham 


y : 7 oir rt state 
i Mines meeting will be held next week. The directors in their repor 4 
Ue Wlun seterenee cathe coal question, there are such seneans Se i age 
mineral will fall in price before the depth of winter, that the — par greater 
warranted in a vast expenditure for the sake of being prepeses ee CF vot re to 
searcity. It is probable that new pits, now being opened, will a en an inery 
market before long, and new coal fields will be won, as soon oe ae on 
can be made to meet the present and still increasing demand. News _ ne oe 
under trial, and improvements, with a view to save fuel, are ey Ee coal +0 
inventive engineers. At present prices, the superfluous exports 0 by oer wel 
the markets of Australia, India, and South America, where noble pee an a 
exist, must soon collapse. Belgian coal is already coming ei Nang owe eiway? 
presently offer her stores, should we require them; and, finally, cere ha this 
hope that the disputes between capital and labour may cease ate ‘ — & cher 
and all its collateral branches of industry. The chances seem, on t r vn aye 3 
in favour of a fall than of a rise; and while the board have arranged V 





and Mr. Kitto’s arrival at Itabira—two Englishmen in each core, three cores per | 





when the mine was-not one quarter so good or so assured as at present, it is in 


diem, and six blacks in each core, three cores per diem, It should be understood | 


nent firm they usually deal with for a continuous weekly supply at current rates, 
they have made contracts toa very small extent fora reserve. 
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— 
gayal School of Hines, Hermun Street. 


(FROM NOTES BY OUR OWN REPORTER. } 


XLVIII.—I pointed out to you (said Mr. SmyTH) in the 
that as to the conditions under which water is present 
las to the best means of unwatering mines, much un- 
yails, and that the subject requires further study. The 

js not’ so much what general principles ought to prevail, 
problem vet rid of water in individual mines. I have pointed 
* st there may be circumstances under which it would be fea- 
out . exclude the water, which otherwise would find its way into 
sible % and more particularly by “tubbing,” which in Belgium and 
: mXorth of England is carried out with such success as to secure 
the N oral dry workings, where, without that preventive, floods of 
Oorwould fall into the mine, and have to be pumped out. I may 
wit lay that it is equally possible to keep out under certain cir- 
ee ders” which may be tapped within the mine. Sup- 


stances “ fee ed W ? 
ne, for instance, a feeder was met with in one of the levels, it 
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wee nrevent the development of a large part of the mine, or at 
ee uire increased pumping power. Butif the rest of the mine 
_ tolerably water-tight and close, it would be advisable by means 
rein to cut off any such new feeder, and replace the mine in the 
- position as if the feeder had not been cut into inthat level. It 


- however, be an important question whether it is better to go on or to stop. 
a Op e several conditions which affect the success or otherwise of adam.” One 
There or ? ht and consequent pressure of the column of water brought to bear 
is the t 6 Another is the character of the ground, as if jointy all the effect of the 
gainst eg to keep the water back at that particular place, and let it come in else- 
= The mining engineer to deal with such cases should be a thoroughly com- 
lero ractical geologist, and so be able accurately to determine whether it be 
pee while to take any such steps. Dams of this kind are generally wooden 
“ res, and made to stand a pressure of a column of water of from 30 to 50 yards. 
-_ ressure be greater, further means and appliances will be necessary. Sup- 
tf ned geo dealing with a colliery in South Wales, on the sea shore, with which 

‘roquainted. It was deemed advisable to make a cross-cut 110 yards in length 

wintersect another seam under the salt marsh, but this brought > “oe a quantity 
porn be incompatible with the working of the mine, and it became neces- 
o wats seereept all this new water by putting in adam. When a level is of the 
sity to » description, as in a metalliferous mine, a dam may be put in of horizontal 
pone place is selected where the level is not of a ba | large — racer free — 
peel er sources of leakage, a series of bevelled blocks of wood are built 
saute oF oe pearing being obtained by cutting away a small portion of the rock 
wie ides. The joints will be closely wedged up, and to enable the men to gain 
= to the other side a circular man-hole is le't about the middle. While this 
rhe going on the water is dammed up slightly, and led by a pipe through the 
pice till all is ready for closing up. The door of the man-holeis made to turn 
a inges from the top, and allowed to fall closely into the place made to receive 
it The dam is often supported by struts from cross timbers ~ into — in the 
aie n sides. Near the topa small pipe is put in to let out the pent-up 
— oa when all is complete, the iow of water is stopped, the joints care 
ged up, and the man-hole secured, it is necessary to watch the work for 
ein order to see that it ee yoy d eee -~ a — > — 
‘sanded. This is a very anxious ordeal to pass through, because if the work shou 
mete incapable of seating the pressure the results might be very fatal indeed, 
and the dam would be swept away like the firing of a cannon. 

Another plan is to arrange the timber so as to make the pressure strengthen the 
dam. This is called the ‘frame dam,” and it will satisfactorily resist a very heavy 
vressure, but it is chiefly used in Saxony and in some few places in the North of 
Fn ‘and. A proper foundation is prepared in the floor and roof, the water flowing 
through the level is as before conveyed through by a pipe, and a convenient man- 
hole is made. The pieces of wood are carefully titted together, the edges being 
made perfectly smooth, and shaped so that the pressure of the water from behind 
will havea tendency to drive the timbers closer and firmer together, and _so pre- 
yet the smallest drap from oozing through. It is sometimes found in dams of 
thiskind that althouyh they may yield a littke—sometimes more and sometimes 
jes—they will not giv way. At the South Wales collicry I spoke of just now the 
dum is made of brick, very much after the fashion much employed in Belgium 
yd Westphalia. The first wall is 2 ft. 3 in. thick, with, ata dist ince of 2 ft., an- 
gher wall of the same ptrength, the intermediate space being tilled in with well 
paddled clay, and, protected by this dam, the colliers have carried the workings to 
agreat depth. As the whole existence of the colliery depends upon the integrity of 

thedam, I need a “y that no pains were spared in carrying it out with the 

est strength and perfection. 

The circumstances under which dams may be desirable, or even indispensable, 

ar sovaried that a volume might be filled with descriptions of them. In some 

cavsit may be necessary to put a dam in a shaft for the purpose of shutting off a 

portion of the workings while another is being worked ; and in doing this the same 

sort of precaution as in other cases must be used, and cuttings must be made into 

the sides so as to secure good bearings whereon to lay a firm foundation. In watery 

districts, where the ground is very pervious, it is often important to carry out works 
this sort. 

We now come to the removal of water froma mine. Supposing a feeder has been 

met with under ordinary circumstances, the usual methods employed include 

manual labour (on a small scale, perhaps) or horse Jabour, or some of the water 
engines of all kinds, which abound, or, perhaps, we may be able to arail ourselves 
of pumps, as they are applied to mining generally. If we look at the vast improve- 
ments which have been made in this direction during the last century, it is curious 
that while we have in some districts the most admirable examples of scientific and 
snceessful appliances, there are plenty of other examples so very much in the oppo- 
site direction as to exhibit a total want of appreciation of the best methods, and 
to show but little advance upon what was common 100 years ago. At that time 
mining was extremely backward in this respect, and there was invariably a great 
waste of power, whether manual, horse, or engine. I may mention asa singular 
instance of mismanagement a mine described by an old writer in the Ural Moun- 
tains, ata place called Hoomeshefski, in which 400 horses were kept for working 

the pumps, while the number of miners was only 200. 

I might point out even now districts where, for want of what might be called 
ordinary intelligence, manual and horse-power are employed to this day in a like 
reckless and wasteful fashion. At the same time, in such countries as the North 
of Spain and Mexico, it would be difficult to make the mines pay by any other 
system, manual and horse-power there being gs ee — In our own 
country a great variety of methods are employed. In former days the water, re- 
moved by hand labour, was drawn up in water barrels by a windlass. In cases 
where mines were badly arranged me indifferently managed (as, for instance, 
where a number of winzes aresunk in the levels before the shaft has descended low 
enough to allow the water to be raised by engine power) the cost of getting rid of 
the water by hand labour is often very serious ; but as I have said, in many foreign 
nining dislricts hand labour, aided by a almost the only ——— used. 
Indeed, in new countries the mining engineer will have to provide for mac linery 
o' this kind, and in doing so should take great care that it is placed in the most 
suitable spot. Drawing by water barrels, however, has occasionally to be done 
even where steam power comes into play. There is sometimes no help for it; as, 
for instance, when a sudden influx of water takes place, and it is necessary to help 
the pumps, or in case of accident to the machinery. When, however, it has to be 
done on a considerable scale, some attention should be paid to the construction and 
fittings of the water-barrels, Thus, in the northern districis - iron ong is used, 
which is so suspended that on arriving at the top, or at the place where it is to be 
ore, it is tad hold of, and being nearly on the peas it a qeostend without 

ificulty by a slight movement. This is called a ‘tipping barrel.” 

Another form of barrel is largely used in Staffordshire, which is capacions enough 
tohold a ton of water, but it is not capsized like the other. It is lowered into the 
— and filled by opening a valve S - anette and ry a raised ~ - 
surface a “runner” is placed across the shaft, it is passed to a platform, and the 
water is then let out. Where large barrels of this kind are employed, and where 
the winding-enginesare of suitable power, a great quantity of water may be dealt 
with in this manner. Thus from 200 to 300 gallons of water per minute, making 
its way into the shaft, may be removed from considerable depths. This, however, 
isa matter which depends on the power of the engine, and the arrangements by 
which the barrels are made to fill themselves with rapidity, and are emptied when 
raised. An unusual but very remarkable work of this nature was, not long ago, 
going on at the Wallsend and Hebburn Collieries, near Newcastle-on-Tyne. Two 
powerful engines were employed in raising enormous bariels made of sheet-iron, 
16 ft.in length and 3or 4 ft. in diameter, each holding as muchas 800 gallons. Two 
pear | were kept pena we A at work night and day on each side of a brattice, and 
more than 3000 gallons raised per minute. 

I now pass on to notice the pumps which are ordinarily employed in mining 
affairs at the present time, premising that they have to be constructed on exceed- 
ingly aiterens scales in different districts, or — varying noni mngon Thus, 
nthe West of England we may see pumps of the rudest character, and also in the 
deeper mines, welheee not very far off, sonre of the most beautifully executed 

lumps that can be made. Amongst the very oldest machinery of this kind is the 

£yptian wheel, which was probably used by the Romans, and which is used in 
England to this day for some purposes. The periphery of a wheel is fitted with 
buckets, which at each revolution descend into the water, and bring up a portion 
of water, which is deposited in a trough to carry it off—something like a dredging 
machine used in rivers. This may be convenient for small depths, but is no longer 
applicable to mining purposes. 

The chief feature of the lifting pumps used in very deep mines is that a main-rod 
Passes down the shaft, and to it are attached a series of pumps at intervals, called 
sets, each of which is‘connected with a cistern. Thus, the bottom set raises and 
delivers the water into the cistern above, and then the second set raises it another 
step, until it reaches the surface or the adit, by which it passes away. Machinery 
¢ this a is very effective, and although for te ype the more modern 

evise of plunger-pumps is gradually superseding the lift or drawing pump, it will 
doubtless tong suaiataie an Eaportaxt position in the work of draining saline. if 
We turn to the pages of Agricola we shall find that a great deal of ingenuity was 
€xpended upon the pumps in his day. An Italian, named Romelli, filled a book 
with different arrangements for lifting-pumps, but his plan differed very consider- 
ly po those of modern times in the shortness of yd sets, and hence the neces- 

Y of exaggerating inor linately the number of all the moving parts—a point of 

eat weakness —which told against its adoption until great improvements were 
ntroduced in the Cornish mines at the latter part of the lastcentury. If you refer 
to the work of Delius you will see that the reason they adhered so long to what was 
called the low lift, the sets of which were only 4 feet in length, was that they had 
the idea that the lift must be restricted to the height water is raised by atmospheric 
Pressure—about 32 ft.; but in the days of Delius it began to be seen that if on the 
top of a common bucket or lift of the pump you have a series of pipes the water 
may be carried much higher, and the lifts gradually increased to 8 or 10 fms., and 
even occasionally to 16fms. It was found, however, in practice that wooden pumps 
Would not bear the pressure, and the system could only be satisfactorily introduced 
when cast-iron had replaced the wood of the earlier lifts. The lower portions, 
however, of the Cornish pumping-engine are invariably of wood ;. and in its simplest 
form it is very easy to construct a pump of this kind. In the bottom of the com- 
mon drawing-lift ‘there should, beneath the part in which the moving portion 
Works—that is to say, the barrel, called the ‘‘ working barrel,” and which is now 
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generally made of cast-iron carefully bored—be a snore piece or windbore. Andon 
the working barrel the valve or clack should close down by a broad piece of leather 
on the wood. The object of this isto keep out any hard substance, such, for in- 
stance, as a piece of friable quartz, the effect of which might be serious, and stop 
all the machinery until that bucket is withdrawn and a fresh one putin. It was 
long a disputed question whether there should bea succession of lifts to the different 
| cisterns or one litt for the whole. The latter was the system ordinarily carried out 
| in all mines up to the end of the last century. Thus, at every stroke of the engine 
| there had to be lifted the whole length of the rods in the shaft as well as the whole 
length of the column ot water. Of course, the joints where one rod ends and an- 
ether commences must be well secured, and they are generally formed by having 
long pieces of hammered iron, which are fastened together by means of screw-bolts. 
In this way rods which in the upper portion of their length are of enormous thick- 
ness are able to sustain the whole weight of the rods, their sets-off, and appendages. 
I may mention that many attempts have been made to lessen or to economise the 
expense of the leather buckets by using some other material, which is apt to be cut 
to pieces by sand and grit. It has been suggested that gutta-percha might be 
adopted instead, and buckets of that material are largely used to this day; but, on 
the whole, they do not find it greatly advantageous, as it gives heavy shocks tothe 
machinery, owing to its lack of pliability when sand or gravel gets in. In other 
cases, where the water is clear, it seems to answer the purpose very well. It has 
also been proposed to employ metallic packing and metal clacks, but up to the 
present time leather buckets are those most used, notwithstanding their expensive- 
ness when the mines are conducted on a large scale. 








MINERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CORNWALL AND DEVON. 

The lateness of the hour at which the proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the Miners’ Association of Cornwall and Devon terminated 
in regard to post-time prevented us from giving last week a report 
of the discussion on the merits of Harvey’s Pneumatic and Wil- 
loughby’s Spring Stamps, particulars respecting which were read to 
the meeting, as already stated, by Mr. Bickle and Mr. Willoughby 
respectively. The discussion was opened by— 

Mr. C, Fox (President of the Polytechnic Society), who enquired 
if the grit got into the cylinder of the pneumatic stamps? Mr. BICKLE replied 
that the engineer of Wheal Lucy reported that there was no perceptible wear after 
three montlis’ use. Mr. C. Fox added that both the stamps had the advantage 
of giving the quick stroke, which was required.——Capt. WILLIAMS was of opinion 
that the average rate of ordinary stamps was 65 blows a minute. Mr. BIcKLE 
did not think the speed was so great—the Wheal Lucy pneumatic stamps went 150 
to 155. They could be driven either by air or water. 

Captain TeaGur asked if it would not be a disadvantage to drive the spring 
stamps by belting ? Mr. WILLOUGHBY replied in the negative. The use of belt- 
ing would prevent the necessity of stopping more than one set of stamps at a time. 

Capt. TEAGUE suggested that the power might be applied in a better way. How- 
ever, the machine was a very ingenious one, and after regular working they would 
be enabled to judge what it was worth. He hoped it would succeed. Myr. Bickle 
had suggested that before stamping the stuff should be broken down by a stone- 
breaker, What would be the effect of breaking on the old stamps?——Mr. BICKLE 
believed 50 per cent. more work would be got out of the old stamps if the stuff were 
broken to a uniform size first.——Capt. TEAGUE quite concurred. 

The CHAIRMAN did not see any advantage in the new stamps if the old ones could 
reduce the stuff as fast as it was sent to the surface, unless there was a reduction 
in cost, or unless the stuff was more economically stamped. Capt. TEAGUE re- 
marked with quicker stamping there must be quicker discharge from the coffer. 

Mr. Bick e said that could be done by enlarging the grates. The grates in the 
pneumatic stamps were 16 in. high.——Mr. WILLOUGuBy : In our stamps we dis- 
charge 2 ft. high. 

Mr. A. P. Vivian, M.P., remarked to Capt. Teague that by driving with a belt 
the speed of any particular part of the stamping machinery could be increased at 
pleasure.——Capt. Teague said miners did not believe in belts at all. He thought 
both machines were creditable, but that they must be received with caution. 

Mr.C. Fox pointed out, with reference to Biuke’s stene-breaker, that a great obstacle 
to its adoption was the separation of the luce of its tribute pitches. At Terras 
the cost of breaking was 4d. per ton,——Mr. Scoit, of Manchester, defended the 
use of belting. 

Capt. WILLIAMS said they were all aware that transmission of power meant loss 
of power; but that was a matter of detail. At every well-conducted mine he took 
it for granted that now the stuff was brought down to about a 4'/-in. exuge. As 
to the particular stamps in question, springs were objectionalle because they were 
always getting dead, The existing stamps might be clumsy, but they found that 
if they had practical apparatus it must be somewhat rough.—Mr. WinLovenBy 
rejoined that the springs could be renewed for 4 -—they had been in use five years 
for hammers, and had never been known to give. ——Mr. C. Fox throught there 
would be an advantage is lessening the use of grease. 





























Another highly important question discussed was the performance 
of the engines, and the consumption of coal. This subject was in- 
troduced in a thoroughly practical fashion by Capt. WILLIAMs, who 
read a short paper, “On the Duty of Cornish Engines,” calling the 
attention of the students of the association to the desirability of 
ascertaining the facts relating to those reported. He would first 
suggest that the average of the piston load of all the reported en- 
gines should be obtained from 1830 to 1840, and that each engine 
with its piston load in pounds should have the number of boilers, 
with area of heating surface and pressure of steam, and that the 
heating surface should be shown in relation to the pounds per inch on 
the piston. He would suggest further that the same thing should 
be done for the engines from 1862 to 1872. This would show up all 
the disparities, and Jead to important deductions. 

Mr. F. Micne it quite endorsed these views. If a third more boilers were used 
with the present engines he was satisfied that a saving of 10 to 15 per cent. would 
be made. Besides, the boilers were too short, and he was satisfied, from the ex pe- 
riments he had_made, that the waste of heat was very great, amounting in many 
cases to 150°, Much of what they called coal was not worthy of the name. 

Mr. A. P. VIvIAN enforced the necessity of economising coal, and the desirabi 
lity of the enquiry suggested. He knew an engine in which by care 60 tons of coal 
were made to do the duty that 80 used to do. He had never seen better manage- 
ment of coal than at Woolwich, where no black smoke was allowed to escape. 

The Rev. SALTREN RoGers hinted that some mode of testing the quality of the 
coal was desirable. Might not the present engine-fires be made subservient to 
ventilation? 

The AssisTaNT-SECRETARY would mention Captain Williams's proposition to 
some of the advanced students, who were quitecapable of taking the matter up. He 
believed that little would be done to prevent the waste of coal that went on in Corn- 
wall until skilled men were put in charge of the engines, instead of crippled miners, 
tinkers, tailors, shoemakers, &c. 

Mr. A. P. VivIAN pointed out that it was as easy to analyse coals as metalliferous 
ores or manures. In Cornwall, when they bought cargoes of coals, they should 
send samples to Mr. Collins, and have them analysed accordingly. 

Mr. MICHELL suggested there should be an experimental boiler for this purpose. 





Mr. J. H. Cotirs, F.G.S., the secretary of the polytechnic Society, 
gave an admirably full and lucid descriptive commentary concerning the chief 
features of the mechanical department of the exhibition. Commencing by pointing 
out how intimately the welfare of Cornwall was identified with mining, and how 
natural it was, therefore, that the bulk of the articles exhibited in the mechanical 
department in that hall should have reference to that industry, Mr. Collins next 
explained the nature of various mining operations, especially those of ore-dressing. 
These preliminaries having enabled his uudience better to appreciate the points of 
the machinery exhibited, he then proceeded to refer to the principal articles before 
him in detail and at some length. First in importance came the improvements in 
stamping machinery. Three new forms of stamps were shown in that hall, Wil- 
loughby’s, Ennor’s, and Prosser’s. In the previous year, it would be remembered, 
they had the pneumatic stamps of Messrs. Harvey, of Hayle. The county was to 
be conglatulated that two such thoroughly effective pieces of mechanism as the 
pneumatic and spring stamps had been introduced. The formor had been working 
at Wheal Lucy for months with excellent resuits;; and the latter had just un- 
dergone a very satisfactory trial at Terras, where it was now in practical opera- 
tion. Mr. Ennor’s models, though their workmanship was rude, well deserved 
the honourable position accorded to them. He had by very simple means reduced 
the friction toa minimum. It was absurd to speak of mere form of mechanism 
as leading to a gain of power. All that could be done was to economise power, 
and that Mr. Ennor had effected. One great point in his stamps was that they 
were quite within’ the compass of the abilities of ordinary workmen. Another 
great improvement made by Mr. Ennor, and that, by the use of the most 
simple means, was his introduction of the sloping stamps grate. A pulveriser was 
shown by Mr. Sara, which bids fair to be exceedingly effective, though it had not 
yet been tried in practice. It was about to be set to work at Pedn-an-drea, and he 
did not doubt they would have a good report of it. The pulveriser of Messrs. Dingey, 
which had taken a first silver medal, was, he was glad to say, doing excellently, 
and had been introduced at Botallack. To one model of dressing apparatus on the 
table below he would particularly direct attention—that of Borlase’s patent frame, 
which had now been in operation for some months at North Roskear. It took the 
stuff direct from the stamps, and dealt with the bulk of it at one operation, thus 
being at once most economical and effective. The inventor was the brother of the 
Borlase who was so well known as the originator of the patent buddle. Though by 
no means limited to mining operations, yet so far as Cornwall was concerned, chiefly 
interesting and valuable in that connection, was the Burleigh rock drill, which had 
been shown at work every day during the exhibition. Hitherto the efforts made 
to introduce boring machinery into the county had failed. He believed that would 
not be the case much longer, for several of the Burleigh drills had been purchased, 
and would soon be at work in different localities. He should wish to call especial 
attention, too, to Mr. Scott’s patent steam ventilating apparatus, which was both 
effective and cheap. Though especially designed for coal mines he believed that it 
would be found very useful in connection with metalliferous mines also. It should 
be borne in mind that the plan of a coal mine resembled very closely the section of 
a metal mine; and that the likeness would be even closer if the works of the latter 
were carried out with more regularity than could be the case in the older mines. 
Excellent illustrations of these points were supplied in connection with Captain 
Maynard's admirable sections, to which he (Mr. Collins) had the greatest pleasure 
in directing attention. Capt. Maynard was one of the comparatively few working 
mine agents who really did original work. There was an exceedingly interesting 
model of Carr's disintegrator, which was applicable to ores as well as to corn and 
manures. It was not adapted to their tin ores; but was of great use in the treat- 
ment of zinc ores, and would be useful also in dealing with some of the varieties of 
lead. There were many excellent specimens of workmanship in the hall, which 
would repay examination. He would especially direct attention to the exceedingly 
fine and accurate model of a Cornish pumping-engine, made by the Perran Foundry 
Company. Among other matters referred to by Mr. Collins in the course of his ex- 
haustive address were Hayward Tylor’s pump, Beilows’s calculator, Scott's wheel 
moulding machine, the Little Rapid knitting machine, Shute’s hand mitreing ditto, 
Fletcher's gas furnace, Giles’s hand plough and broadcast seed sower, Fletcher's 
| rhysimeter, Parker and Smith’s excellent laminated sounding board, and the beauti- 
| ful inlaid work of Mr. J. Martin. 





FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY, 

There has been very little doing in copper upon the French mar- 
kets. At Paris a considerable fall has taken place, Chilian, delivered 
at Havre, making 98/. per ton; ditto in ingots, 104/. per ton; and 
Corocoro minerals, pure standard, 104/. per ton. At Marseilles the 
copper market has been depressed by reports of considerable im- 
pending arrivals. A slight fall in copper has occurred upon the Ger 
man markets. At Rotterdam, Drontheim is quoted at 50 fls. to 52 fls, 
The Paris tin market has been drooping, and has presented rather 
an irregular tone; Banca, delivered at Havre or Paris, has made 1682, 
and Straits and English 160/.perton. The last advices received from 
Marseilles were of a somewhat more favourable character. The tin 
markets have been drooping in Holland. At Amsterdam, Banca has 
made 9+ fis., and Billiton 91 fls.; English tin has been dealt in at 
91 fis. to 914 fls. In Germany the tendency of the tin marketsis also 
downwards. At Rotterdam the tin market has been very quiet; 
Banca remains at 94 fls.,and Billiton at 91 fls. At Paris, French lead, 
delivered at Paris, has made 20/, 12s.; Spanish, delivered at Havre, 
207. 8s.; and English, delivered also at Havre, 20/. 4s, per ton. At 
Havre soft Spanish, first fusion, has made 19/. to 19/. 4s, per ton. 
In Germany and Holland lead quotations have experienced no ma- 
terial variation. A fall of 4s. per ton has been noted in zinc at Paris, 
Silesian, delivered at Havre or Paris, has brought 23/. 16s. per ton. 
In Germany rough zine has fallen, but only to a very small extent. 
At Breslau and Hamburg there has been no material change to notice 
in quotations. 

The condition of the French coal trade remains one of general ac- 
tivity, and a greater disposition to do business isevinced. Producers, 
on the other hand, maintain an attitude of reserve, and do not dis- 
pose at all freely of the small supplies which they have on hand, 
Something like a dearth of coal is apprehended when supplies are 
laid in in the autumn. 

The influx of English and French orders into Belgium, the want 
of labour, and rumours of scarcity have all tended to give an im- 
petus to the upward movement in coal in Belgium. In the basin 
of the Couchant de Mons the rise has been a little less marked than 
in other districts. Apprehensions begin to be entertained that the 
supply of coal will not keep pace with the demand this year in Bel- 
gium, and that however exaggerated prices may now be they will 
not decline before next spring. It may be otherwise with the iron- 
works, but there are special influences operating upon the price of 
coal which do not affect the iron trade to the same extent. Navi- 
gation has been resumed upon the Lower Sambre. 

It is stated that in consequence of the great development of metal- 
lurgical industry in the Loire (France) district a coal crisis is already 
beginning to be felt there. The Creusot works cannot obtain all 
the coal which they require, and the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean 
Railway Company has been obliged to pay very heavy rates for some 
of its coal supplies. At the approaching meeting at Bordeaux of the 
French Association for the Advancement of Science M Le Chitelier 
will treat a question of the highest interest, viz.—the future of the 
Landes from a metallurgical point of view. Itis contended by M. Le 
Chatelier that charcoal from the pines of the Downs of the Landes, 
heing almost free from sulphur and phosphorus, is the best combus- 
tible for the production of fine steel with the pure minerals of the 
Pyrenees. M. Le Chatelier considers that an industry which has 
heen neglected for some time past might by this means be revived, 
The long-debated law on raw materials has been at last promulgated 
in France; we shail soon be enabled to see whether it produces the 
results anticipated from it. ‘ 

In Belgium quotations for pig-iron have not experienced any ma- 
terial variation, with the exception of casting pig, which has been 
carried to 6/. 8s. per ton. A reaction is, however, anticipated in 
prices before long. The dearnessof Belgian iron appears to be driv- 
ing external customers from the Belgian markets. Thus Austria, 
which formerly used Belgian iron on account of its cheapness, now 
finds it advantageous to work up Carinthian iron. Russia is sup- 
plying itself at its Siberian works, and France, in connection with 
the numerous public works it is about to undertake, will not invoke 
the aid of Belgium. The market for old rails in Belgium, which has 
been animated for some time past, is now exhibiting indubitable 
symptoms of weakness. At the last adjudication for old rails from 
the Belgian State system 1100 tons of rails were taken at 8/. 5s. per 
ton; three lots of 2125 tons at 7/. 4s. per ton; and three lots (Vig- 
noles) at 7/7. per ton. These prices, except those of the first lot, show 
a rather sensible fall. It was remarked that there was an absence of 
purchasing offers on the part of those who have usually bought on 
American account. New rails are quoted at about 12/. per ton; 
there have been many contracts for rails in negociation, but the Bel- 
gian ironmasters show a disposition to accept very few of them, 
Merchants’ iron has risen to 12/. per ton, and No. 1 to 16/. 16s, per 
ton. Doubts are entertained as to the durability of these rates, as 
it is noticed that the English market has assumed a somewhat in- 
decisive tone. . , 

As regards the French iron trade, it may be affirmed that the situ- 
ation has acquired additional force and strength during the last few 
days, and that the activity which has so long characterised affairs 
is at its height. France is, in fact, securing the fruits of the, per- 
haps, enforced prudence which prevented her from following the 
exaggerated upward movement in foreign markets. Arise in prices 
has none the less ensued, but it has proceeded from consumers who 
had met with rebuffs in Belgium and England; and thestate of the 
French iron trade is accordingly less unnatural and precarious than 
it otherwise would have been. It is stated that the French Minister 
of Public Works has insisted upon the French railway companies 
continuing the works conceded to them, the State for its part being 
prepared to execute those devolving upon it. The new works thus 
insisted upon will form an important outlet for French industry, 
as foreigners at present rates will not be enabled to compete, 
Orders for iron continue abundant in the Champagne group. Ma- 
chine iron, mixed quality, has attained a quotation of 164. per ton ; 
rough refining pig, charcoal-made, is quoted at 7/. per ton. Prices 
have only slightly varied ; the little change which has occurred has 
tended towards an advance. Upon the whole, French metallurgists 
have every reason to be satisfied with the present state of affairs, 








INSPECTING CALIFORNIA MINES—A CORRESPONDING Lonpon 
MrininG BurEAv.—We are informed by some of the California 
country papers that Col. Berron, President of the Mining Bureau 
of the Pacific Coast, is, in company with a competent engineer and 
surveyor, and previous to his early departure for Europe, engaged 
in making an extensive tour of inspection through the leading 
mining counties of California. The object of the expedition is to 
meet the leading miners of each locality, and enquire personally 
about the progress, working, titles, and standing of mining proper- 
ties. Avreliable agent of the Bureau is to be appointed in each 
county, whose duty it shall be to register mines free of charge, and 
if found of a real value to forward their full description for regis- 
tration on the books of the London Corresponding Mining Bureau, 
which Mr. BERTON intends to establish on his arrival here. It is 
needless to say that the facts and impressions to be collected by Col. 
BERTON during his visit to the mining camps of California will be, 
when reported, of great value to mining stockholders in Europe, 
while they will benefit the legitimate interests of practical miners 
on the Pacific Coast. The following remarks are extracted from the 
Stockton Daily Independent of July 29:— a 
«« News received from Sonora inform us that Col. Berton, French Vice-Consul 
at Sacramento, and President of the Mining Bureau, accompanied by Mr. JOHN 
WALLACE, as engineer, has commenced his inspection tour by visiting Tuolumne 
county. The object of this inspection through the leading mining counties of the 
State, before his departure to London next month, is to obtain reliable information 
in regard to the progress of our mining interests. It is proposed to appoint in each 
county a reliable person who will register, free of charge, any valuable mining 
claims intended for a foreign market. Once registered they will be inseribed on 
the books of the Corresponding Mining Bureau in London, and thus brought to the 
notice of European capitalists. Mr. Rocuer, of Sonora, has been +o" to 
receive registration of mines located in Tuolumne county. A number 0 practical 
miners met Mr. Berton at Sonora, and expressed their satisfaction at the mea- 
sures which are being inaugurated by the Mining Bureau to aid in the develop- 
ment of our mining resources. Mr. Berton strongly advised the miners to secure 
ds speedily as possible the United States patent for their mines, as foreign capitalists 








are very reluctant to enter into any négociation until that ddcument is obtained. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE MINING JOURNAL. 





Both Mr. WALLAcE and Col. Berron have been favourably impressed with the | road for Liverpool. The mine continues to look well—in fact, much the same as it 


suecessful working of the leading mines of Tuolumne county. 








COLORADO MINING ITEMS. 


Georgetown, Aug. 1.—Mining has never been so prosperous and promising as at 
the present time. Our silver-bearing mountains are covered al] over with busy and 


active miners, and all seem to be doing well, as they have plenty of money. Our 


mines are numerous; we have upwards of 10,000 recorded, and, perhaps, a8 many 
more to record. Mines are doing well, and some of them exceeding the largest ex- 
pectations ; and any person who has any doubt onthe subject has only to pay us a 
visit, go into our mines and see our crushing and sampling mills, and look at the 
sacks of silver ore waiting for transportation to the railroad at Golden City, to be 
convinced of the reality of our rich mines. 
on the outside, and as much more on the inside, while the roads and mountains are 
covered with wagons and pack jacks 20 in a drove, all loaded with silver ore. We 
have need of all kinds of mechanics, labouring men and women, too. A common 
labourer Ser $3°50 per day (say, 12s.); mechanics, $5; miners, $3°50; washer- 
women, $3°50; servant girls, $8 per week. When the large English companys 
smelting works are erected at Golden City, and the C. C. Railway completed to 
Georgetown, we shall astonish the world with our enormous production of ore. It 


is to be hoped that these works will soon be commenced, for there is many thousands | 


of tons of ore lying on the dugmps of the mines in Clear Creek county alone, await 
ing such a market as these wes will give, particularly at the Terrible, Snowdrift, 
Bilver Plume, &c. 

Central City, Avg. 7.—Bela Buell cleaned up and retorted asthe result of last 
months’ work, at the Leavitt Mine, 600 ozs. of gold bullion, from 150 cords of ore. 
The tailings were all saved, and assayed from $75 to $100 per ton. Should all the 
ore run in this way the silver will be worth ten times as much as the gold. The 
retort has attracted no little curiosity this last few days, having been exhibited at 
the Rocky Mountain National Bank ; it was reduced at a profit in a water-mill, thus 

. giving a practical demonstration of what can be done with our low grade ore, and 
10W it will be one of the most productive resources of our mines when the railroad 
is completed, and we can get cheap fuel and smelting works that can treat it, and 
save all the mineral contents. ‘ 

Golden City, Aug. 7.—Two distinguished Russian mining engineers, Col. Michael 
Boutin and M. Alexis De Lomasmoff, are now visiting here for the purpose of re- 
porting to the Russian Government the condition, value, and economical status of 
our gold and silver mines. These gentlemen brought letters of introduction to our 

distinguished townsman, Capt. E. L. Berthoud, who accompanied them upon a 
tour of the mining regions of Gilpin, Boulder, and Clear Creek, returning to Golden 
on Monday. They express themselves as greatly pleased and astonished at all they 
have seen, as quartz mining is entirely new to them, all the gold in Russia being 
from bar or placer diggings. They will now spend some days in examining the 
resources of Jefferson county, and will make an elaborate report upon our coal, 
fire-clay, and gypsum, copper, 
of the fine smelting works we are to have erected here. 





FOREIGN MINES. 


Exwma.—Telegram from Salt Lake City, dated 26th inst.: “ For- | 


raised 280 tons first-class ore | 


warded 100 tons first cluss ore this week to New York ; 
this week ; raised no second-class ore this week ; 160 tons first-class ore at railway 
depot ; 560 tons first-class ore raised at mine; 300 tons of latter inaccs 8 ible, mixed 
upin cave.” [The last 300 tons seem to the directors to refer to part of the 540 tons 
which were on the floors of the mine at the time of the inundation, which cannot 
yet be got at. The usual interim monthly (the 10th) dividend has been declared at 
the rate of 18 per cent. per annum.) 

— Telegram from New York : —‘190tons shipped per Algeria; expecting 230 tons,” 

SWEETLAND CrEEK.—G. D. MacLean, July 27: Hoisting machinery 
complete, with the exception of the minor improvements and the tackle. The shaft 
is down 75 ft., and within 10 ft. of completion. The driving will probably com 
mence in another week. The new tunnel is now in 1215 ft. I have been levelling | 
for three or four days to determine the exact depth the shaft is required to be, and, | 
after four surveys, find the shaft, when down, will be 76 ft. below the level of the 
old sluice, and 86 ft. deep from top of shaft. The new tunnel being longer than the 
old, about 5 ft., has been consumed in grade, still we are deep enough, and my only 
regrets are that the tunnel is not completed. 

CoLorapdo.— Extract from agent's report for week ending July 27: | 
New Shaft: Tam glad to hive good news to tell you of this part of the workings. 
We had let a contract to the shaftmen to start the new drifts east and west of the | 
shaft, and also to widen the shaft at this point to make a loop for the cars to pass | 
from one level to the other across the shaft. The men, in widening the shaft, 
struck a very large body of ore, measuring in the place where it was first brought 
to sight 10 to 12 in. fine galena, mixed all through with brittle silver. When it 
was stripped the length of the shaft it was found to measure from 6 to 12in, wide, 
and with all the appearances of widening as it goes down; the drifts also on both 
sides of the shaft show the vein to both keep its width and fine character. I have 
at my office three fine specimens, the one weighing 50 Ibs., the others less, where 
the vein measures 7 inches wide, with a vein of brittle silver running through the 
gilena 14 to 2 in. wide. 

ALMADA AND Tiniro (Silver).—The 16 tons of concentrated blaek 
ores by West India mail steamer has been sold at 58/, 15s. per ton of 20 ewt. Advices 
have been received that Messrs. Cross and Co., of Sin Francisco, have received $5000 
in coin from the mines, which will be immediately sold, and the proceeds for 
warded to England. The net profits for June have been telegraphed as 1411/. 4s. 

SILVER PLuMrE.—The directors have received, from their agents | 
in Liverpool, the following account of sale of 227 bags of their silver ore; 9 tons | 
2 owt. 7 Ibs., at 120/, 15s, 3d. per ton —1099/. 6s. 10d.) The average assay 47814 ozs. 





You may see 20 and 30 tons piled up | 


iron, &c., and will watch with interest the operations | 


did one month ago. Our operations here have so far been attended with success, 
while our future looks equally promising, and the most rigid economy is exercised 
n all our works. 
| Nova Scorra Coat,—The directors of the Glasgow and Cape 
| Breton (Nova Scotia) Coal and Railway Company notify that by the mail recently 
arrived from Cape Breton they have heard that the railway has been opened to the 
reserve mine, and that coal is being carried for this company, and also for the Lor- 


loading from their pier, for shipment to Halifax, coal from the reserve mine. Mr. 
Gisborne was en route for Canada and the United States, expecting to arrange for 
sales of coal in quantity. The market prices were favourable, with an upward ten- 
dency. An order had been received from the Grand Trunk Railway Company to 
} send 200 to 300 tons of coal, to be tested for locomotive purposes. 
[For remainder of Foreign Mines see to-day’s Journal.] 








MENZENBERG MINE. 

The directors of this company, wishing to obtain the best practical 
| evidence of the prospects and remuneration for their outlay before 
erecting the machinery to work the mine in depth, instructed Mr. 
| John Kendall, of Redruth, and Capt. Joseph Michell, of West Jewell 
| Mine, to carefully inspect and report on the mine. The following 
jare the reports of those gentlemen, and which will be acted upon 
| with vigour :— 

This extensive mine sett is situated between the two rich mines, Alter Fritz and 

St. Josephberg; the latter mine was very rich for copper, nnd the same lodes tra- 
| verse this mine north and south; but it is undertain to say which of the two lodes 
in Menzenberg Mine. Dickins’, or the main lode, is the same as the rich lode in 
St. Josephberg, but the character of the lodes in each mine is the same, and they 
are embedded in the same rock—killas, or clay-slate—which is very congenial for 
| the production of mineral; therefore, there is reason for belicving that each of these 
| lodes may prove equally as productiveas the rich St. Josephberg lode. The present 
| development of the mine consists of a shaft being sunk from surface 25 fathoms, or 
| 2 fms. below the adit level. This shaft is sunk to the east of the main lode, which 
| underlies towards the shaft; it is calculated that by sinking the shaft from 15 fms. 
} to 18 fms. deeper the main lode will be intersected ; this point will be much deeper 
than the old workings on this lode. I am informed that a good lode of ore was left 
| in these old workings, and taking this into consideration, with the fact that the 
| lode was so large near the surface, and so much ore taken from it, I have no doubt 
| a good lode of ore will be found when the lode is intersected in the shaft. 
| In sinking the above gjaft a lode (now called Dickins’ lode) was intersected about 


| it 25 ft. below where it was first seen, leaving the lode on the east side of the shaft. 
In the adit level, fms. from surface, a cross-cut is now being driven east from 
| the shaft towards Dickins’s lode, and have about 8 fms. more to drive to intersect 
| the same; it is estimated that this will take about four to six weeks to be accom- 
| plished; and, judging from what can be seen of the lode in the shaft, and from 
| what is raised from the lode at the surface, a quantity of some 50 tons, containing 
some very rich grey copper ore, I am led to believe that a rich lode will be found at 
the point of intersection, which will be about 30 fms. from surface, taking the un- 
derlie of the lode into consideration. 

I would recommend you to prosecute vigorously the sinking of the shaft to inter- 
sect the main lode, as it is a very important point that this lode should be proved 


from shaft, in order to intersect Dickins’ lode, and, if found productive, to sink a 
| Shaft on the same from surface for the purpose of ventilation and facilitating the 
taking away of the copper ore. At preseut I should confine the operations to work- 
ing on these north and south copper lodes, and driving in the same. By doing this 
the east and west lead lodes will be intersected, and can be driven on from the main 
lode to Dickins’ lode, a distance of 18 fms. This would prove the value of these 
lodes, and at the same time answer the purpose of seeing Dickins’ lode at deeper | 
levels, and drain the same of water. 
In conclusion, should remark that this mine has the advantage of being cheaply 
worked, the wages for manual labour being much less than in Cornwall. The mine 
is also situated on the slope of a hill, into which levels can be driven, which would | 
allow the lodes to be worked at surface (a distance of about 30 fms.) free of water | 
charges. The mine being close to the Rhine, and about a mile from a railway, af- 
fords great facilities for carriage. I visited St. Josephberg and other rich copper | 
mines in the district, and find the character of the lodes identical with that of this | 
mine, and the same as I have seen in other rich foreign mines that I have inspected. 
Therefore, it is my strong opinion that this will prove a very profitable mine. 
JOuUN KENDALL, 
The following is Capt. Joseph Mitchell's report :—*‘ The above-named mine (Men- 
zenberg) in company with Capt. John Kendall, of Redruth, Cornwall, I inspected 
very carefully underground and above, and have great pleasure in handing you my 
report on the same. This mining property, which is very extensive, in fact quite | 
large enough for two setts, is situated between two rich mines—St. Josephberg and 
Alter Fritz—the former mine immensely rich for copper ore. The same lodes 
traverse this mine (Menzenberg), the character of the lodes being precisely the 
same, consequently similar results may be reasonably expected, and it is my firm | 
belief in a short time, say six months, if this mine is vigorously prosecuted it will | 
turn out quite equal to its rich neighbour, 8t. Josephberg. The development of 


| the mine is rather limited, at the same time no more can be done until you get 


your engine at work, when the sinking of the engine-shaft (Dickins’) should be 

carried on with with all the force that can be brought to bear, in order to get below | 
the late workers workings, where you are safe to find, in my opinion, a rich course | 
of copper ore, which will well reward you for your outlay. In conclusion, I beg | 
to say that the work now being carried on is being done in a miner-like manner, | 


to the English ton. They have also received advice of the arrival of another ship- | jut the question is whether a smart and intelligent Cornish mine agent would not | 


ment of 181 bags of silver ore per Wyoming. 
MALPASO GOLD Wasutna.—-The directors have received by West 


India Mail advices from their superintendent, Mr. Clarke, dated July 19, from | 


which the following isan extract ;—T shall turn the water through my pipe to 
morrow, and shall ina day or two more consider myself regularly at work. I 
shall, I think, without any doubt, be able to remit a nice dividend by next mail, 
and if Ido shall have no difficulty in keeping it up, as the pay will certainly in 
crease, as we shall get more ‘pay dirt’ and less waste as we advance into the 
mountain.” 


Rica GoLtp Wasnina.—The directors have received from their 


superintendent, Mr. C. R. Clarke, a special report upon the property, of which | 


the following is a copy :—* On the Lith, 12th, and 18th of this month T visited and 
examined the Rica Mine, I found it situated ina healthy and very desirable locality, 
being less than an hour's ride from the town of Santa Ana, where there is a good 
market. After examining the ground T have no hesitation in pronouncing it an 
A 1 mine, and well situated for working by hydraulic. The gravel deposit is im 

mense, and the prospects fine—lying on slate with the bed rock exposed in the out 

lets, it can be worked to the bottom, and all the gravel washed. The outlets are 
ample and good, and the mine ean be opened quicker and worked cheaper than any 
mine of the same magnitude that [ have yet seen in this country. The water 
supply is not near as much as it ought to be for such an extensive imine, but still 
there is sufficient to make it a fine paying property. I am informed that more 
water can be procured in a short time, and at a smallexpense. I shall myself exa 

mine thoroughly in regard to water supply ere I write you again, T feel safe in 
congratulating you on having a good property, well situated, and sure to pay. Iwill 
write you more particulars next mail.” ¥ 

UNITED MEXICAN,—Extracts of despatch from Mr. Edward Hay, 
dated Guanaxuato, July 23:—The general work inthe mine of Jesus Maria has 
been carried on much as in former montis. The workings which were unsafe have 
been timbered, and the extraction of ore has increased to some extent as compared 
with that of the former months. In Remedios the old workings have not ch inged. 
In a cross-cut to the east, now 100 varas long from where it was opened from the 
La Luz lode, a new vein has been cut, which dips off eastward, and on it a gallery 
has been opened on ore of from % vara to 4 vara wide. This small lode, though 
the average is low, yields some stones of very good ore.—New Concern: The 
adit has improved in appearance during the month. The ramifications of quartz 
rock which are being intersected, with water oozing from them, indicate that the 
work is approaching the main lode. 

ANGLO-ARGENTINE,— Extracts from Capt. Joseph Vivian's report 
for June: All our mining operations have progressed ina satisfactory manner, but 
surface works have been rather impeded by heavy falls of snow. In consequence 
of accident to stamp axle stamping was under suspension for some days, but. still 
the produce exceeds that for May. During the month 24 heads of stamps worked 
25 days, and 878 tons of ore have been treated, which produced 421 07s. 7 dwts. of 
gold. This produce, though satisfactory, will undoubtedly be exceeded in the en 
suing month. Theore treated has been derived from the different sections of north 
and south mines, same as preceding month. Third twelve heads of stamping mill 
will now be pushed on with as fast as possible. The mine continues to look well, 
I leave here for Buenos Ayres, en route for England, in the course of a few days, 
therefore this will probably be the last report you will receive from me from this 
place ; but, before 1 conclude, I beg to confirm every statement I have made from 
time to time respecting these mines, and I firmly be lieve, when additional reduction 


machinery is erected and in full operation, that the results will fully substantiate | £800,000, and in 1870, 5.290.000 barrels 


my reports, I shall take with me, for transmission to the directors, one box econ 
taining 954 oz. 4 dwts. and 16 grs. melted gold. The reduction officer's report states 
that the total quantity of ore treated during the first six months of the present 


or 


year was 250514 tons, and gold extracted 954 ozs, 4 dwts. 16 grs., giving an average | When the price becomes high, shale oil will compete with petroleum, and also the 


produce of 7 dwts. 14°8 grs. per ton of ore. 
FRONTINO AND Bottvra (Gold). 
vices by the West India mail from their bankers, under date July 12, accompanied 
by a remittance of 722 ozs. 15 dwts. of gold, the produce of the Bolivia Mines only, 
for the month of June. , 
Pacrric.—H. Prideaux, Aug. 5: Our measuring and setting-day, 
as usual, was on Aug. 1.—Stopes in back of the 400 ft. level— Batters’ Ledge: No.1 
stope measured 15 fms, 21 ft., and is re-let at $32°50 per fathom; the vein in this 
stope will average 18 in. wide of good ore. No. 2 stope measured 9 fms., and is 
re-let at $39 per fathom; the vein here will aver uge 9 in. wide, of very rich ore 
No. 3 stope measured 11 fms. 32 ft., and is re-let on account of our having to raise 
a chute to convey the rock to the level below; the vein in thi stope is small, but 
very rich. No. 6 west is a new stope, in back of the 400 ft. level, and just behind 
the present west stope, and is let to a party of four me n, at $2 
vein here will average 12 in. wide of rich ore. 


The stopes below this 400 ft. level 
(Batters’ ledge) 


, yet held in reserve, the same to be very extensive. When our 
faculties for milling are increased this and other ore in reserve will be extracted. 
Levels: In the 400 ft. west level the vein is 9 in. wide, and looking well; this con 
tract of 100 ft. is not yet completed. In the 480 ft. west level the vein is small, but 
rich ; the contract of 100 ft. is not yet completed. In the 400 ft. east level the con 
tract measured 56 ft.; the vein here is rather poor ; contract not re-let, but will be 
as soon as convenient. The above levels are on Batters’ ledge. In the 500 ft. west 
level (Buel North Star ledge) the contract of 25 ft. is completed ; this level is not 
at present re-let; the vein is 8 in. wide, and yields rich ruby ore (silver). —Cross 
outs —400 ft. south and 550 ft. North : There is no change in these eross-euts worthy 
of remark ; the contracts are not yet completed.—New Contracts: To raise 50 feet 
from the 400 ft. level, or connect with No. 5 st: pe, by four men, at $7 per foot. To 
drive east of No, 5 stope, and carrying 10 ft. of the vein, by two men, at $10 per 
foot ; the vein here looks well. The quantity of ore raised in July month is about 
tons, 60 tons of which are ready jot the Manhattan Company's mill; 60 tons 
be aasirted, mire or less; § tons 200 1Us., valudd at $4000, is shipped to the rail- 


The directors have received ad- | Shows that wells continue to produce for about three years, and then dry up. The 


50 per fathom; the | js 


| be for your consideration to engage, for the further prosecution of this valuable | 
property. Tshould say yes, particularly as you are now about to erect an engine. | 
JOSEPH MircuEeLL, West Jewell Mine, 8t. Day, Cornwall, Aug. 29.” 
| MINING AND METALLURGICAL ENTERPRISE IN SPAIN.—A pro- 
position is now being made to develope with British capital some 
extensive coal and iron properties in the province of the Asturias, 
and a lead property in the Estramadura. The first property consists | 
of a smelting-works, with the iron and coal mines belonging to it, | 
situated upon an important coal field, so that fuel may be said to be obtainable | 
without cost of transport; and, as the climate is healthy and temperate, the cost of | 
living cheap, and the soil fertile, the managers would find their occupation very 
wreeable, The property is bounded by a river well stocked with fish, and close to 
woods, which afford excellent shooting. When the railway from Leon to Gijon is | 
in operation, which will be by the middle or, at latest, end of 1873, the works will | 
be but 48 kilometres from a large shipping port. There is all the necessary plant | 
} and material for the manufacture of 5000 tons of iron perannum, and by increasing | 
the plant (ore and fuel beingin hand) the production could readily be increased five- 
fold. The © to 45 per cent. of metallie iron, and richer qualities 
| could easily be obtained. The coal mines are divided into two groups, upon one of 
which the smelting works are established, and the other is connected with a sea- 
port by a railway. The mines are about 3000 hectvres in extent, and at present 
vield from 60,000 to 89,000 tons of coal. There isalso a steelworks, where excellent | 
metal is made, and which is capable of great extension. The same proprietors are | 
also offering some valuable silver-lead mines in Estramadura, 28 kilometres from a 
| railway station, £50 kilometres from the port of Lisbon, and 180 from coal mines, 
| also accessible by railway. They are 128 hectares in extent, and contain five known 
veins from 1 metre to 4 metres thick. Only one is.at present worked, yet it has 
| ylelded 24,000 to 80,000 quintals of ore perannum. Thereareseven principal shafts, 
j and much useful work inthe way of opening the mine has been done. The washed 
mineral gives on the average 70 per cent. of lead and 7 ozs. of silver per quintal. 
| It is considered that with adequate capital from 100,000 to 125,000 quintals per 
annum could be raised, giving a gross revenue of 180,000/. to 200,0002._ The third 
section of the property, comprising the Asturian coal mines, is from 5000 to 6000 
| hectares in extent, and situated in the true coal formation. The beds are almost 
| vertical, and run at right angles to the valleys, taking a north-east and south-west 
j} course, There are about eighty known seams, varying in thickness from 40 
centimetres to 1°20 metre, all the seams being above the level of the water. The 
| coal generally is bituminous, giving 62 per cent. of coke and 5 per cent. of ash. 
| Some of the seams, however, produce gas coal. Seven blast furnaces are already 
; Working with coke from native coal. As soon as the railway is open the cost price, 
| f.0.b. at the shipping port, will be from 5s. to 6s. the ton. “One pound of the coal, 
taken through and through, evaporates 61% Ibs. of water, and picked coal 7°30 Ibs. 
Che coal of this field is alre uly employed for marine and locomotive purposes, and 
| for the manufacture of coke. “The returns from the property would be immediate, 
and the profit would depend entirely upon the amount of capital employed. 








ore gives from: 





|. PreTROLEUM.—It is computed that the consumption of this oil in 
the world in 1871 exceeded 6,000,000 barrels; in 1869 it was only 

800, ; The increase in consump- 
| tion is attributed to the lowering of prices. The rate of consump- 
| tion must depend upon the price at which the article can be furnished. 


{common olive oil, and rapeseed oil. 


| The result of observations in Pennyslvania 
average production of the wells now is under five barrels a-day per well, a great 
reduction from the original flow of wells. A large amount of territory has recently 
been discovered, at least 10,000,000 acres. The British Consul at Philadelphia, Mr. 
Kortw right, states that at ile beginning of this year the number of wells drilling 
jin Pennsylvania was 469, and the number throughout the United States, 526. 
| Great economy in the production of petroleum has resulted from the application 
| of cast-iron tubes to the wells, instead of barrels; the oil is thus carried over the 
| Various inequalities of surface for three or four miles to the tanks on the railroads, 
; and forced into them by steam-engines. The price of transport is thus reduced 
| one-fifth. The gas emitted is also utilised, both for working engines and illumina- 
| ating purposes. The Consul states that the oil r¢ gions are 100 miles in length by 
| 30 to 50 in breadth, and the number of wells to be tapped so great that the supply 
considered to be sufficient for a century to come at the least. The export of 
petroleum, naphtha, and benzoine from the port of Philadelphia to foreign countries 
in 1871 amounted to nearly 56,000,000 gallons, cf the value of $13,257,895. 


MovLipine Boxes.—The invention of Mr. Jonn Cooper, of Bir- 
mingham, consists in providing the moulding box with a series of loose fitting me- 
talfic linings, the said linings being fixed to-and liberated from the moulding box 
at pleasure by means of screws, wedges, or other fastenings. The linings described 
are made in halves, and after being dropped into the two halves of the moulding | 
box are secured thereto by the fastenings described. The sand is then rammed in | 
the lined half-mould boxes, and the half-moulds formed in the ordinary way. The 
| two half mould boxes are then fitted together, and the fastenings of the linings re- 

laxed, so as to disconnect them from the half-mould boxes.’ The half-mould boxes | 
are then removed, leaving the two half-moulds wpon one another in their proper 
positions, supported by the linings. The mould is now ready to be used in the or- 
dinary way for casting. Dy this invention any number of moulds may be made by | 


the uso df one moulding bdx, proviped with linings and fixing apparatus for same. 


{ 
} 


| 
| 





way Company; that the two steamers chartered by this undertaking were rapidly | 
7 ; | 


10 ft. below the surface, and having an underlie east; the shaft was sunk through | 


| nicating the rotation. 


pS. |Ava. 31, 1879 
| Meetings of Alining Companies, 
—_———p—__. 


| LLYWERNOG COMPANY (LIMITED)—NEW CONSTITUT 


; ION 

The statutory general meeting was held at the Victori ; 

| E M y,—Mr. ALEX. BRIDGE j > Victoria Hote, 

| Euston, on Monday,—Mr. ALEX. BRrIDGR in the chair, , 
The notice of meeting was read, and the report of the direct 

| which stated :— 4 Ors, 

This meeting is held primarily in accordance with the 39th sect; 

| panies Act, 1867, which provides that every company shall “papal bad - 

| within four months after its Memorandum of Association is registered ots 

} quently, although the commencement of the workings of the propert van Cons 

| company holds dates back several years, the company itself must unde: » pe this 

| be treated as a new undertaking. » uc clause, 

The former company worked this lead mine to 72 fms. deep, and raise¢ 
hundred tons of lead ore ; however, its capital became exhausted in the e: | 
of the present year, and resolutions were passed to wind-up voluntarily ar Dart 
dator was appointed, and a special authority given to him to sell and tot tau 
the lease of the mine, the machinery, plant, &c., in exchange for, and to 4 Fansfer 

| consideration thereof, 20,000 shares of 1/, each, credited as 15s. paid of the vem 
| constitution ; and a further authority to distribute or allot the said 20 000 Preaeat 
| but first to such of the membersof the old companyas might be willing to acce lares, 
same in exchange share for share. Themanaging director has reported to tl Ae 
| rectors that possession of the works was duly obtained—that 15,726 shaves |, di. 
been allotted; that a call of 1s. per share, making those shares 16s. paiq ’® 
made, payable on Apri! 25; and that the workings of the mine have ees cot 
| nuous; while the agent’s report, which accompanied the notice of meetin po 
| ciently evidences, in the opinion of the directors, the improving character of tr 
lodes in depth. the 
| Ata board meeting held in London, on May 22, after reading a report from t 
| resident agent of the previous day’s date, the managing director stated that in the 
event of the present satisfactory character and value of the lodes continuing Ne 
| would, in his opinion, be necessary to substitute a 50-ft. diameter water-wheel fat 
| the present 40-ft. wheel, for economy in pumping the mine, and for crushing or 
| ores; and to place the 40, or, at any rate, a larger wheel, for the Purposes of rd 
| ing the stuff to surface ; the necessity for which, the board would remember, in 
| also referred to in the special reports recently made upon the workings of the caine 
| On this recommendation the board resolved to give the managing director auth e. 
rity to make such alterations at his discretion, and that thereafter the main shaft 
of the mine should, as quickly as practicable, be sunk to the 82 from surface. - 

In consequence of such resolution, a special notice has been given for this meet. 
ing to consider and resolve on the issue of 1274 shares, 15s. paid, at the rate of 
10s. per share; and to create a reserve accdunt of the then remaining 3000 sh ares 
which reserve account, if resolved upon, shall not be hereafter disturbed, exce ot 

| by and on the authority of a special general meeting of the members, duly a 
vened to consider the same. 2 ° 
The directors submit this report for adoption, and recommend the issue of the 
| shares as stated, fully believing, from present indications that all the requirementg 
| of the company will be covered with the credit of the said 17,000 shares, 
| The agent’s report was read, as follows:— 

Aug. 14.—Settings for August: Engine-shaft : The 72 west to six men, at 190s 
per fathom. The lode here is much of the same character and value as when Ye. 
ported on last week, and worth from 20 to 25 ewts. of lead ore per fathom. The 
72 east of north cross-cut to four men, at 160s. per fathom. This end stil] continues 
to produce a little lead, and is letting out a large stream of water. The winze sink- 


Com. 


if Seve 


paid, was 


will produce 1 ton of lead ore per fathom. The winze in bottom of the 50 west to 
four men, at 180s. per fathom, which is producing licwts. per fathom. The cross. 
cut going south from this level is in now 2 fms. 5 ft., and is re-set to four men at 
150s. per fathom. This cross-cut has passed through a branch of lode 4 in, y ide 
containing lead ore, worth about 3 ewts. per fathom. Two men to drive and stope 
over the 40 west, at 150s. and 70s. per fathom respectively, which will produce 
fully 15 ewts. of ore per fathom. We sampled 20 tons of lead ore last Saturday for 
sale on the 19th inst.—Jonn Evans. (Sold at 12/. 10s.) ’ 

Upon the proposition of Mr. RAMSDALE, the report of the directors was received 
and adopted. 

Resolved,—That the issue of the remaining portion of the shares representing the 


| 
| 
in depth; also to drive with all possible speed the cross-cut at the adit level east | ing in bottom of 62 west to four men, at 180s. per fathom. The lode in this winze 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| capital of the company be at present restricted to 1274 shares, making the total 


issue 17,000; that such shares be offered to the members, pro rata, at 10s. per share 
15s. paid, for acceptance on or before the 15th proximo, and that the directors be 
authorised thereafter to issueany which may remain unclaimed to the general public. 

Resolved,—That a reserve account of shares be opened ; that the 3000 shares num. 
bered 17,001 to 20,000 be placed thereto, and that such account be not hereafter dis. 
turbed, except on the vote of a majority of the members present at a general meet- 
ing specially convened to consider the propriety of the future issue of such shares, 

Resolved,—That the directors be severally re-elected. 

Resolved,—That Mr. Thomas Mackie be appointed auditor, 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 


Ruymney Iron Company (Limited).—The annual meeting was 
held on Wednesday, when a dividend of 2/. 10s. was declared on each 50/, share, 
and 15s. on each 15/. share, free of income tax. 


East WHEAL BassEtT.—At a meeting, on Aug. 28, the accounts 
showed a debit balance of 566/. Os. 10d. A call of 2/. per share was made. Capt. 
John Lean says :—“ The tribute sy Nepean is without much alteration for some 
time past. We have sold since the last meeting 161 tons 12ewts, 2 qrs. of tinstone, 
which realised 1021/. 19s., and have about 400 tons of stuff piled on the mine, which 
will produce on an average 183% lbs. of tin to the ton of stuff (about 3 tons 2 ewts. of 
tin). The engine-house for the stamping-engine is complete, and the loading is 
also finished. All the heavy work of the engine is in the house, but there is a large 
amount of work to be done about the dressing-floor, burning-house, &c. Materials 
and labour are greatly risen in price, and the latter is scarce at almost any price, so 
that many things cannot be carried out as fast as desired. On the whole, I think 
the prospects of the mine are improving as we develope the eastern ground.” 


SourH WHEAL Crorry.—At the meeting, on Monday, the accounts 
for April, May, and June showed a debit balance of 4020/. 4s. 2d. A call of 2/. per 
share was made. The award of Capt. Simmons as to the compensation to be paid 
by the East Pool adventurers to South Wheal Crofty adventurers adjudged the 
sum of 21027. 11s. 2d. to be paid by East Pool. The question of the amount of dues 
payable in this mine, which are heavier than those in the adjoining mines of the 
district, having been considered, Messrs. T. 8..Bolitho, George Williams, and W. 
Shilson were appointed a special committee to lay the matter before the several 
lords, or their agents, for their consideration and decision. Mr. E. H. Rodd (the 
purser) says :—*‘ For want of means of returning tin in larger quantities, from the 
new stamps not being as yet available, the credits for tin have been wholly inade- 
quate to meet the expenditure, and although there is an immense quantity of tin- 
stuff waiting to be returned, valued at 2000/., I cannot ascertain that there is any 
probability of the new stamps being available for another six weeks, and then only 
partially. [The agents’ report will be found among the Mining Correspondence.] 

(For remainder of Meetings see to-day’s Journal.] 





TAMAR ConsoLs.—Mr. Henry Ellery, in describing a visit to the 
Tamar Consols Silver-Lead Mines, situated in the parish of Lifton, near Launceston, 
formerly called Gallaway, says—‘‘ A perpendicular shaft has been sunk from sur 


| face 27 fms; and in this shaft a north and south lode has been intersected, about 


2 feet wide, with lead and mundic. A cross-cut has been driven south from the 
bottom of the shaft, which intersected an east and west lode, where levels were ex- 
tended some distance; and it is confidently reported that a branch of lead 8 inches 
wide, worth 20/. per fathom, stands entire, and which cannot be wrought on until 
the mine is drained to that depth. The resuscitation, or more recent operations, 
by the company now called Tamar Consols commenced by driving the old adit some 
30 or 40 fathoms, and communicated with the engine-shaft which drained the mine 
16 fathoms from surface ; and in the course of driving a portion of an east and west 
lode was discovered, which has recently been cut into and opened by cross-cutting, 
when a good lode of rich silver-lead was discovered, in places worth from 15/. to 20/. 
per fathom, and from which about 10 tons of rich lead ore has been extracted and 
now at surface; the lode still retaining a most encouraging appearance. It is pro- 
posed to drain the mine to the bottom and prosecute to a greater depth. On close 
inspection, the killas and other component parts of the lode assimilate so closely to 
all right indications for rich deposits of lead that we may be justified in saying 
Tamar Consols gives genuine evidence and flattering prospects of a rich and lasting 
mine. The origin of the concern is also worth noticing. When the farm-house 
and buildings were erected several fine stones of lead ore were found in the exca- 
vations for the foundation, which led to an application for the sett.” Mr. Ellery 
adds that, having no interest whatever in the mine, the foregoing may be regarded 
as perfectly disinterested and independent. 


LEVANT Mink (St. Just).—A substantial dinner has been given 
to the various workmen employed in the erection of the new 45-inch cylinder 
pnmping-engine (supplied by Messrs. Harvey, of Hayle), and which during the 
past few days has been set to work, and will perform the important task of drain- 
ing this extensive concern to the deepest level, which is somewhere about 260 fms. 
haleer the bed of the Atlantic Ocean. In order to convey in a more intelligible 
form the idea of the depth of this mine it might be stated that it is equal to seven 
times the height of the Monument of London. Some idea of its former wealth 
may be gained from the fact that in March and April, 1839, nearly 5000/. worth of 
copper was raised at a tribute of 4s. 10d. in 1/., besides tin. 





New Borne APPARATUS.—The apparatus contrived by Mr. Bos- 
worth for the Sub-Wealden Exploration differs in some respects from that which 
is generally employed. He drives by steam a cutting tube, a sort of closed augur, 
at the end of an iron rod, weighted on the top, and fresh joints of rod are screwed 
on between the augur and the weight as they are required. The augur itself is 
about 2 feet long; and it produces a perfect cone of the strata through which it has 
passed. Mr. Bosworth has elsewhere carried boring to a depth of 2000 feet; and 
he exhibited to the Geological Section some cylinders of rock that his augurs had 
brought up, rock so hard asto be almost polished by the friction required to cut it. 
When great depths are attained, the revolution of the rod at the top of the bore 1s 
not immediately communicated to the augur, but may be said to take time to reach 
it, so that the rod twists. Theoretically, each 20 feet of rod make a three-quarter 
turn before communicating the rotation to the portion below; so that every 100 ft. 
require six complete revolutions at the top before the augur feels the movement. 
The workmen soon learn to tell, by the sensation communicated by the rod to the 
hand, whether the augur bites, and at a depth of 100 feet, if it did not bite on the 
completion of six, or at most seven or eight, revolutions it would be pulled up, and 
a faulty joint of the rod looked for and removed. In theory, of course, the six 
turns would be distributed over the whole length of the rod ; but the iron is not 
perfectly homogeneous, and so, in practice, it is the weakest or softest part of the 
rod that receives all, or nearly all, the twist, and that would break if the twist were 
carried too far. Mr. Bosworth has contrived an ingenious device for seizing and 
dragging up the lower portion of the rod and the augur, if at any time the rod 
should break ; but it is better, and more economical in practice, to anticipate @ 
breakage, and to replace any portion of the rod that may twist instead of commu 
For the mere surface soil the augur is 9 inches in diameter, 
bat a 3-inch augur soon replaces the first, and in deep borings js itself replaced by 
one of 2 in., dr of only 1 in., in eter, 
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McKEAN’S ROCK DRILL, 
UNNELS, QUARRIES, anp SUBMARINE WORK 
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For full description, §c., see * 


These machines are manufactured for McKean and Co. by 
Messrs, P, anD W. MAcLELLAN, “CLUTHA IRONWORKS,” 
GLASGOW; anp 
Messrs, VARRALL, ELWELL and MIDDLETON, PARIS. 


| SMALL PORTABLE BOILERS, or AIR COMPRESSORS, fur- 
nished, if required; the latter with Girrarp’s FRICTIONLESS 
VALVE PISTON, 


McKEAN AND CO., 


ENGINEERS, 
42, BOROUGH ROAD, S.E., LONDON, 
Anp 5, RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, 
Circulars sent free. 
N.B.—McKEaN and Co. are sole agents for M. GIrrarp’s FrICTIONLESS VALVE 


Piston, for Pumps, Air Compressors, &c., giving a larger percentage of yield than 
any other system. 


THE BURLEIGH ROCK DRILL. 


THE BEST AND ONLY PRACTICAL 
DRILL. 
IT DOES NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
SINKING AND MINING PURPOSES. 
PROGRESSES through Aberdeen granite at 
the incredible rate of 10’ per minute. 


SAVES £5 a day as compared with hand 
labour, independent of the enormous saving effected 
in the general expenses, such as PUMPING, VEN- 
TILATION, INTEREST OF CAPITAL, &c., from the 
fact of the ‘‘ put-out” being increased four-fold. 


DRILL POINTS.—The saving in steel alone 
is considerable. One drill will go through 20 feet 
of Aberdeen granite without sharpening. 









Orders received and executed solely by— 


Messrs. CHAS. BALL & CO., 
2,NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C., LONDON, 
ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND GENERAL MERCHANTS. 








THE 


RAILWAY SPRING COMPANY, 


MILLSANDS, SHEFFIELD, 
Having purchased from the Trustee of the late Firm of W. Charles 
and Co, the extensive works, with the valuable and improved ma- 
iery, are prepared to execute orders for every description of 


RAILWAY SPRINGS. 


a 








Pe ka special method of preparation, this leather is made solid, perfectly close in 
tener’? and impermeable to water ; it has, therefore, all the qualifications essen- 
It for pump buckets, and is the most durable material of which they can be made. 

may be had of all dealers in leather, and of — 

I. AND T. HEPBURN AND SONS, 
TANNERS AND CURRIERS, LEATHER MILLBAND}JAND HOSE PIPH 
MANUFACTURERS, 
LONG LANE, SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 
Prize Medals, 1851, 1855, 1862, for 
MILL BANDS, HOSE, AND LEATHER FOR MACHINERY PURPOSES. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
, Puystcian: Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 49, DOVER STREET, W. 
Patients attend at 227, Gray’s Inn-road, King’s Cross, on Mondays and Thurs- 
ys; and at 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on Wednesdays and Fridays. Mornings 





THE HOWARD SAFETY BOILER, 


For STATIONARY and MARINE ENGINES, has the following advantages :— 
SAFETY; NO RISK from DANGEROUS EXPLOSION; HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM, with ECONOMY OF FUEL; perfect 
circulation, and ready means of removing sediment, 
Saving of cost and time in repairs ; portability, and, for export, great saving in freight, 
Patentees and Manufacturers: J. and F. HOWARD, Britannia Iron Works, Bedford. 
LONDON OFFICE: 4, CHEAPSIDE (three doors from St. Paul’s), 











tt Ten ; evenings from Six till Nine. Free to the necessitous poor; ent re- 
(ured from other applicants, THOMAS ROBINSON, Honorary Bewetary. 





AWARDED TWENTY GOLD AND SILVER FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDALS. 


IMMENSE SAVING OF LABOUR 


TO MINERS, IRONMASTERS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, RAILWAY COMPANIES, EME : 
; ’ GRINDERS, McADAM ROAD MAKERS, &o, &o, RY AND FLINT 


BLAKE’S PATENT STONE BREAKER, 


The Parys Mines Company, Parys Mines, near 
R Bangor, June 6.—We have had one of your stene 
= U breakers in use during the last 12 months, and 


Capt. Morcom reports most favourably as to its 

capabilities of crushing the materials to the re- 

H I N quired size, and its great economy in doing away 
9 with manual labour, 


— ad ba > Faye oe | Company, 
. RB. Marsden " AMES WILLIAMS, 
FOR REDUCING TO SMALL FRAGMENTS ROCKS, ORES, AND MINERALS OF in 
"4 The Van Mining Company (Limited), Van 
EVERY KIND. Mines, Lianidloes, Feb. 6, fant’ -Gar machine,a 
This is the only machine that has proved a success. This machine was shown in full operacion at the pad A py es pn pay - = 








oyal Agricultural Society’s Show af Manchester, and at the Highland Agricultural Society's Show \ 
_ at Edinburgh, where tt brole 1% ton of the hardest trap or whinstone in eight minutes, pean pons My me Bnd Rg A- pam po 
and was AWARDED TWO FIRST-CLASS SILVER MEDALS. It has also just re- thing in the kingdom, but your stone breaker 
ceived a SPECIAL GOULD MEDAL at Santiago, Chili. surpasses them all, ‘ W. WILLIAMS, 
It is rapidly making its way to all parts of the globe, being now in profitable use in California, Washoe, SE SNR, She L00et 
Lake Superior, Australia, Cuba, Chili, Brazil, and throughout the United States and England, Chacewater, Cornwall, Jan. 27, 1869.—1 have 
Read extracts of testimonials :— great pleasure in stating that the patent stone 
reaker I bought of you some three years ago 


for mines in Obili, continues to do its work well, 
and gives great satisfaction. It crushes the 
hardest copper ore a ge it threugh &% inch 
size by horse power—with great ease. can 
safely recommen d it to all in want of a crusher ; 
can be driven by steam, water, or horse power. 
H. R. Marsden, Esq. JAMES PHILLIPS, 


Terras Tin Mining Co. (Limited), near Gram- 
pound Road, Cornwall, Jan. 1871,—Blake’s patent 
stone crusher, supplied by you to this company, is 
a fascination— the wonder and admiration of the 





neighbourhood. Itssimplicity is also surprising. 
Persons visiting it when not at work have been 
heard to remark, “ This can’t be all of the ma- 
chine.” It will crush to a small size from 8 to 
10 tons of very hard and tough elvan rock per 
hour; takingt nto its leviathan jaws pieces of the 
hardest rock, weighing 200 lbs. or more, masti- 
cating the same into small bits with as much ap- 
parent ease and pleasure as does a horse his 
mouthful of oats, On every 1(0 tons of the rock 
crushed by the machine there is a direct saving 
to the company of not less than £5 over the pro- 
cess of hand labour previously adopted by them, 
and the indirect saving much more, the machine 
being ever ready to perform the duties required 
of it. It breaks the stuff mueh smaller, and in 
form so fitted for the stamps, that they will pul- 
verise one-third more in a given time than when 
performed by hand labour. 
JOs. GILBERT MARTIEN, 

H. R. Marsden, Esq., Leeds, 


Welsh Gold Mining Company, Dolgelly.—The 
stone breaker does its work admirably, crushing 
the hardest stones and quartz. WM. DANIEL. 


Ovoca, Ireland.—My crusher does its work most 
Batistactorily. It will break 10 tons of the hard- 
est copper ore stone per hour. 

Wm. G. ROBERTS, 

General Frémont’s Mines, California.—The 15 
by 7in. machine effects a saving of the labour ol 
about 30 men, or $75 per day. he high estima- 
tion in which we hold your invention is shown by 
the fact that Mr. Park hasejust ordered a third 
machine for this estate, SILAS WILLIAMS, 





our stone breaker gives us great satisfaction. 
We'have broken 101 tons of — pyrites with 
D 


logue, circulars, and testimonials, apply to— , it in seven hours, WARD AARON, 
scheme alii . theeeted H. R. Marsden, Esq. Weston, near Runcerty 


H. R. MARSDEN. SOHO FOUNDRY, , 
MEADOW LANE, LEEDS, 


CNLY MAKER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





THE PATENT “UNIVERSAL” STEAM PUMP, 


SOLE MAKERS, 


HAYWARD TYLER AND CO., 


84 anp 85, WHITECROSS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








TESTIMONIALS, 


— Tottenham Local Board of Health, Tottenham, 12th December, 1870. 
=n MEN,— ach pleasure in informing you that your Steam Pump proved itself to be one of the most useful machines for raising water that I have 
eum Wins dane any deo nearer ics months without . single hitch. Pg Ay pen 2 2g = pump ~~ simple oo any person can be taught 
by i slea e valves. ave seen no engine at all to be compared with it for mines, coal pits, or small water-works. 
SS a eee eee, See ae ’ Iam, Gentleman, faithfully yours, i (Signed) P. P. MARSHALL, C.E., Surveyor. 
Messrs. HAywArRD TYLER and Co., London. tees sia oe ree eds tad 
SST —_ rLER and Co., 84, Upper Whitecross-street, London. _ Aston Main Coal Company, near Sheffield, 1st December, 1871. 
enn. = parc veur eneeit, T bots state that the two “ Universal PO iy ely ym to ee tae agent, Mr. T. A. a ding our 
1 : eding vell; Ww il y 1 sst in the market, and shall be glad if you will send us another 9-in. cylinder 6-in. pump, one week from this date, 
work exceedingly well; we think they are the best in the ma: . Youssteuie: (signed) Pa arden rvs a 
aC Letter from JouN Simpson, Esq., to Hayward Tyler and Co.’s Agent. 
opr ener e E Rhos Llantwitt Colliery, Caerphilly, near Cardiff, March 4, 1872. 
I should like to have the water-piston and clacks the same as in our present pump, as they work exceedingly well, and I do not think it is possible to improve 
upon the present pump, except by lining the cylinder with brass es ordered, (Signed) JOHN SIMPSON, 
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TANGYE BROTHERS AND HOLMAN 


10, LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE, LONDON, 
CORNWALL WORKS (TANGYE BROTHERS), BIRMINGHAM, 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


THE “SPECIAL” STEAM PUMPS. Le 


Over 1000 in Use. M* 


IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES :— NOTE, nose 
Carnarvon and Bangor Slate Co. .. 5 Pumps. pares oF 


Kellow, J. E., North Wales Slate Co... 1 ,, 


SUE 
New Zealand Quartz Crushing and requires NO Shafting, Goaring . 


Gold ay bas ompany... oe 1 ” Riggers, or Belts. 

Scott, R. W., Dungannon, Ireland ... 1 a a 
Foster, J.8., Hebburn Quarries ae W All Double-Acting: MM’: 
IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING CHEMICAL jollowing 
WORKS :— Works at any Speed, and any Prog 5 ede 
Alum and Ammonia Co.,BowCommon 2 Pumps. sure of Steam. 40 Bront 
Barnes lit ey A 2 - ji 2 Celt 
on, an aywar ar : 
ag Phang om yw ope Will Force to any Height, 6 os 
Cory and Co., Manor-street, old Kent- : “ -- 
road . eee 2 ” Delivers a constant stream, 10 Camp 
Whiffen, “Thomas, , Battersea a wd +s a0 Gurn, 

nes, W., and Co., Middlesboroug 50 Do 
Senne Chemical Go., South Shields. 1 3) Can be placed any distance away 8 Dolo 
Richardson, J. G. and N. H., Jarrow- from a Boiler. 20 Bherl 
Road olliday & Sons, Huddersfield . saum 

ea ce) ay, i i 95 Eas 
Sheldon, Nixon, and Co., West Jarrow “ Occupies little space. 35 Bast 


prices, an 


Mw 
Mt" 


Webb, H., & Co. (Manure), Worcester Simple, Durable, Economical, 


1 

1 

2 
Tennant, C., and Co., near Newcastle. a 
Union Chemical Company, Stratford. 1 





IN USE AT THE FOLLOWING COLLIERIES:— 














Adelaide Colliery, Bishop aaenent «- o» & Pumps.| North Bitchburn Collicry, Darling‘on ... . 2 Pumps. | Stott, James, and Co., Burslem ~ Bren 
Acomb Colliery, Hexham eee ove con 2 9 Newton © ip one vy. liar lin gton.. 1 " Seaton Delaval Coal Company, near Newcastle : Pumps AAR 
Blackfell Coll er , Gateshead a | ss Norm: nby M 3 = iis 1 z Thornley Colliery, Ferryhill az: M 

Black Boy Colliery, Gateshead - 1 Oacenshaw ¢ ‘out! ery ... 7 Soe Thompson, John, Gateshead “he we 5 = 
Castle Eden Colliery .. coe »2 Peass's W _ st Colliery od 2 » Trimdon Grange Colliery .. .«. i. wa ” 

Crofton, J. Ct., near Ferryhill = - 1 ” Pease, J. 2 '. W., now Crook - & ” Tudhoe Colliery... eve me as ° N “ 

Carr, W. G., Newcastle ei - 4 » Pease, J. : 2 iJ., Brandon Ocllie 1 i» Vopsterand MellsColliery.. 0 i. og ® es 

rings eee, ei ad 72 = [es id bora ¥, Roar #O-potit 2 %} | Widdrington Colliery, Morpeth -. 2. og” <a 

ow, T ‘ . elton Fell Colliery . a Whitworth and S 4 11 a ps : 

Haswell, Shotton, and Easington Coal Co. -- a Ra‘ley ol Colliery, Darlington . . Westerton Gollicty Bishop Aucklend a! Ge ‘ . M 

Lochgelly Iron and Coal ew “ve 1 » Right Hon. Marl Durham, Fence Houses Wardley Colliery,Gateshead —... a, wit oe 

Leather, J. T., near Leeds ... . ” Ske lt on silnes . sae sae 1 ‘6 /| Westminster Brymbo Coal Company ee ain ” a 

Lumley Colliery, Fence Houses .... ora. | ss South Genuw lc ‘olliery ae bu 4 . Weardale Coal and Iron Company = 5° Me 
Monkwearmouth Colliery, Sunderland... .. 1 * St. Heleas (Tindal @) « Collie cy i ee, oe ove pe 

net pric 

Partie 

o TIVW AAD 17 y ate :— 

IRONWORKS AND ROLLING MILLS:— sa 

Bede Metal Company, Jarrow __... +. 11 Pumps. | Gilkes, Wilson, Pease, and Co, Middleshoro’.. -2 Pumps. | Whitwell St ‘Te & 

ne ny ead Grosmont Ironworks a 2 ‘ Lioy dand Ck >. Mid lesboro: ash . e — f Pp Whes ot — oe go TOR one ooo eos : Pumps 3 

ons see oe Solway Hematite Iro: 2 Co: nan} *, Maryport |. 1 , West C 1 mee ” N 

Castleford Foundry Company, Normanton iw 2 = Vaughan, Thomas, Middlesboroush * : 2 : Weetbenr Ince, a Senators niger Company “ i . tp 

Ellen Rolling Mills, Maryport ow Ly The Shotts Iron Company, Edinburgh ... 1 » ee eee ° port as' 

DENB 

° ; there is 

4 6c DD Py i 99 4 AD PL TINT ’ _ ’ very ch 

THE “SPECIAL” STEAM PUMP AS APPLIED FOR DRAINING MINES, "ae 

relied 0 


( 


The arrangement in the accompanying illustration Publi 


comparatively short time, and also at a very small 


shows an economical method of draining mines without outlay. They are used in large mines as auxiliary M. 


18 year 
20 Ala 


the ezpense-vf erecting surface-engines, fixing pump- engines, and will be found invaluable adjuncts in all oan 


rods, or other gearing. A boiler adjacent to the pit’s mining operations 30 Au 
410s e Aus 
mouth is all that is necessary on the surface; from To estimate the quantity of water to be raised by any jg 


thence steam may readily be taken down, by means given size of pump refer to the tabulated list below. It 3 Co 


boiler. The pump may be placed in any situation that height exceeds 100 ft., so that the largest result may 2 Oa 


may be convenient for working it, and connecting the be obtained with a minimum wear and tear of the pump on 
steam, suction, and delivery pipes. pistons and valves. The pumps are provided with doors 5 Di 


These engines can be fixed and set to work in g for ready access to all working parts, 10 Rt 





PRICES OF THE “SPECIAL” STEAM PUMPS. : 2 


Diameter of Steam Cylinder ..... d60eees inches} 2} 3 4 4 8 8 8 10 10 12 |12/14/16] 96 W 
ie 


6/ 7] 8 | 6] 7] 8 |10] 8] 7] 6 Progr 
12 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 18 | 12 | 12 | 18 [24/48/24] 72 “= 
reewree] 100 | 100 | 70 | 50 | 50 | 60 | 50 | 50 | 50 | 50 | 50 | 50 | 50 | 35 | 50 | 50 | 85 |—J—|— 
sa ir 310 | 680 | 815 | 8250 | 1830 | 3250 | 7330 | 5070 | 7330 | 9750 | 3250 | 7330 | 9750 |18,000| 7330 | 9750 |13,000|—}—|—|— 10 Pe 


> 2 Re 100 P 
sseceevonees £10 | £15 | £20 | £85 | £80 | £40 |£47 10 £50 (£52 10.£57 10, £50 | £55 | £65 | £85 | £70 | £80 | £100/—|—}—|— West 
| 16a 


IF BRASS LINED, OR SOLID BRASS OR GUN-METAL WATER CYLINDERS, WITH COPPER AIR VESSELS, EXTRA, ACCORDING TO SIZE, 3 Sou 


Any Combination can be made boar the Steam and Water Cylinders, provided the Lengths of Stroke are the same, thus—8 in. Steam and 8 in. Water, or Pemt 
0 in. Steam and 8 in. Water, adapted to height of lift and pressure of steam, and so on. Coste 


TANGYE BROTHERS & HOLMAN, 10, Laurence Pountney-lane, London, B.C. 
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6 
Diameter of Water Cylinder......... ..inches} 1} 1} 2 4 3 
2 


Do O&O 
ao nm 
ao 

na ss 
~_ 

Ss - @ 


Length Of Stroke .o...ssoove cessesseeees..dnChes| 6 9 9 


~ 
to 
— 
Ww 
_~ 


Strokes per minute ............ sereccceccees 
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